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AFTER THE LYTTON REPORT. 


N Sunday, October 2nd, I was one of a group of writers 
x international affairs who were waiting, in a lobby 

of the League of Nations Secretariat at Geneva, for 
the distribution of the Lytton Report on Manchuria. A few 
seconds before 1 p.m., the hour fixed for publication, the first 
copies were handed to us. We went our several ways in haste, 
some to extract and transmit the substance of the Report to 
the four corners of the world in time for reproduction and 
comment on the Monday morning; others to spend the after- 
noon and evening in careful study of the 130-odd closely 
printed foolscap pages of which the Report consists. 

I was among the more fortunate, that is to say I was under 
no obligation to “‘ gut’’ the Report and to forward, by tele- 
graph or telephone, a summary of or extracts from it. Thus 
I could read it at leisure and approach its recommendations 
with some sense of the background from which they emerged. 
As I read, critically yet with an open mind, my admiration 
for the men who had done this work increased until the 
impression that the work itself is a masterpiece became over- 
whelming. Next day I compared notes with others who had 
at least ‘“‘ gone through’ the Report. They were unanimous 
in thinking that, in a matter of life or death for the League 
of Nations, it might turn the scale in favour of life. 

Not less admirable than the Report itself were the rapidity 
and the precision with which it had been printed and published, 
in two languages, by the League Secretariat, without a single 
leakage or indiscretion on the part of the men and women of 
many nations who were responsible for its reproduction. To 
them a meed of praise is rightly due. If criticism be 
warranted, it can only affect those officials of the League who 
hampered the prompt distribution of as many copies as 
possible to newspapers, writers, Members of Parliament and 
other public men in the chief countries of Europe, the two 
Americas and the Far East. The reluctance of these officials 
to admit the need for the widest publicity was attributable 
mainly to the persistent campaign of British delegates at 
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Geneva for petty economies in the League budget—a campaign 
of which the complete success would have saved British income- 
tax payers one-sixteenth of one farthing in the pound! ‘To 
such a degree were some highly placed League officials intimi- 
dated by this campaign that they harboured the fatuous notion 
of trying ‘‘ to make a little money”’ for the League out of 
the Lytton Report, since it was likely to be a “ best seller.” 
They forgot that the League has no copyright in its publica- 
tions, and that the cost of printing and publishing the Report 
was being borne by the Japanese and Chinese Governments. 
So serious was the shortage that when, four days later, I 
wanted a second copy of the Report for purposes of publicity, 
I had to pay the equivalent of 14s. for it at the Assembly book- 
stall. Lord Ponsonby’s complaint in the House of Lords on 
November 2nd of the difficulty of getting access to copies of 
the Report is thoroughly justified. 

The Report consists of an Introduction, reciting the Council 
resolutions and other documents bearing upon the appointment 
of the Lytton Commission itself; ten chapters covering the 
Commission’s labours; and an appendix giving the Com- 
mission’s itinerary in the Far East. Fourteen good maps, 
detached from the text, complete the volume which, taken as 
a whole, is the weightiest and most significant contribution 
to international knowledge of a dangerous dispute that has ever 
been made under the auspices of the League. Save for slight 
blemishes here and there, the Report is magnificently written 
and is eminently readable. Its “‘ Outline of Recent Develop- 
ments in China,’’ which forms the first chapter, is encyclo- 
peedic in its compression of essential facts into small compass. 
Of it the other chapters are not unworthy. Chapter VII on 
‘“‘Japan’s Economic Interests and the Chinese Boycott,’”? is a 
paragon of impartial investigation and terse statement. Yet 
it is to the chapters containing the narrative of events in 
Manchuria on and after September 18th, 1931, the Com- 
mission’s diagnosis of ‘‘ Manchukuo,’’? and the “ Principles 
and Conditions of Settlement’ that most readers will look 
for guidance. ‘The Commission’s ‘‘ Considerations and Sug- 
gestions to the League Council’? can only be understood in 
the light of these chapters. These ‘‘ Considerations ’’ do not 
form an ‘“‘ award” nor do they apportion praise or blame. 
They are the result of what Lord Lytton aptly termed, in 
the House of Lords, his and his colleagues’ conception of them- 
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selves as ‘‘ explorers in the fields of peace,’ not as a ‘‘ judicial 
authority.”’ If the opinions of the Commission be sought upon 
the merits of any controverted point, they must be looked for 
in the body of the Report where they will be found to be so 
closely associaied with statements of fact as to be indistinguish- 
able from the facts themselves. 

The actual wording of the Report and its impressive 
unanimity suggest that Lord Lytton and his colleagues 
observed a kind of self-denying ordinance, and conscientiously 
ruled out or removed any judgments which might seem 
unnecessarily wounding to the susceptibilities of China or 
Japan. This circumstance adds weight to such opinions as 
are expressed; and the Commission is to be congratulated 
upon the way in which its convictions are stated on the points 
most gravely at issue. The chief of these points are the “‘ inci- 
dent ’’ which was alleged to justify Japanese action on the 
night of September 18th-19th, 1931; the Japanese claim that 
this action was purely defensive, and therefore in harmony 
with the Kellogg Pact; and the bearing of the Manchurian 
dispute upon the principles of that Pact and of the League 
Covenant. The alleged ‘‘ incident’? during the night of 
September 18th was an explosion that appears to have occurred 
on or near the track of the South Manchuria Railway, and 
was said to have blown out a portion of one of the rails on 
the down line. A gap of 31 inches was stated thus to have 
been caused at the junction of two lengths of rail, the ends 
of which had been cleanly severed. Thereupon Japanese 
troops, which had been “‘ practising defence exercises ’’’ along 
the track, opened fire, in response (the Japanese aver) to firing 
from the fields on the east side of the line. The Commission 
inquired into the conflicting opinions upon this “‘ incident ”’ 
with great care. Its Report states (pp. 70-71): 


After a thorough consideration of such opinions, as well 
as of the accounts of the interested parties, and after a 
mature study of the considerable quantity of written material 
and a careful weighing of the great mass of evidence which 
was presented or collected, the Commission has come to the 
following conclusions : 

Tense feeling undoubtedly existed between the Japanese 
and Chinese military forces. The Japanese, as was explained 
to the Commission in evidence, had a carefully prepared 
plan to meet the case of possible hostilities between them- 
selves and the Chinese. On the night of September 18th- 
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roth, this plan was put into operation with swiftness and 
precision. ‘The Chinese, in accordance with the instructions 
referred to on page 69, had no plan of attacking the 
Japanese troops, or of endangering the lives or property of 
Japanese nationals at this particular time or place. ‘They 
made no concerted or authorised attack on the Japanese 
forces and were surprised by the Japanese attack and subse- 
quent operations. An explosion undoubtedly occurred on 
or near the railroad between 10 and 10.30 p.m. on September 
18th, but the damage, if any, to the railroad did not in fact 
prevent the punctual arrival of the south-bound train from 
Changchun, and was not in itself sufficient to justify military 
action. ‘The military operations of the Japanese troops 
during this night, which have been described above, cannot 
be regarded as measures of legitimate self-defence. In 
saying this, the Commission does not exclude the hypothesis 
that the officers on the spot may have thought they were 
acting in self-defence. 


The crucial sentence in these conclusions is ‘‘ but the 
damage, if any, to the railroad did not in fact prevent the 
punctual arrival of the south-bound train from Changchun, 
and was not in itself sufficient to justify military action.’? This 
suggests that, in the view of the Commission, it is not certain 
that the explosion occurred on the railway itself or that the 
rails were actually severed by it. Yet the Commission points 
out that all the Japanese forces in Manchuria, and some of 
those in Korea, ‘‘ were brought into action almost simul- 
taneously on the night of September 18th over the whole area 
of the South Manchuria railway from Changchun to Port 
Arthur,’? a distance of some hundreds of miles—operations 
on a scale somewhat disproportionate to the requirements of 
a situation ostensibly arising from one mysterious explosion 
that did not damage the railway line. 

A further opinion relates to the Japanese account of the 
bombing of Chinchow on October 8th, the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Liaoning Province having been transferred to Chin- 
chow by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang at the end of September. 
According to the Japanese account, the bombing was chiefly 
directed against the military barracks and the Communications 
University, where the offices of the Civil Government had been 
established. The Lytton Report states ‘“‘ the bombing of a 
civil administration by military forces cannot be justified and 
there is some doubt whether the area bombed was in fact as 
restricted as the Japanese allege.’’ 
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On the new “State”? of ‘‘ Manchukuo,”’ the opinions of 
the Commission are equally clear. ‘The mere recital of the 
difficulties placed in the way of the Commission when it sought 
evidence upon the question whether ‘‘ Manchukuo”’ were 
merely a Japanese creation or to some extent the outcome of 
a popular movement in favour of Manchurian independence 
of China, proves the anxiety of the Japanese authorities that 
Lord Lytton and his colleagues should not ascertain the truth. 
The Commission was ‘‘ shepherded’? in such fashion by the 
Japanese police as to keep away witnesses; and many Chinese 
were frankly afraid of meeting members of the Commission 
staff. On the other hand, public interviews were officially 
arranged with ‘‘ Manchukuo’’ employees, Japanesé consuls 
and military officers. The Report says frankly: ‘‘ In some 
cases persons who had presented’’ statements at these inter- 
views “‘informed us afterwards that they had been written 
or substantially revised by the Japanese and were not. to 
be taken as the expression of their real feelings.’’ More than 
I,500 written communications were also received. All, except 
two, were bitterly hostile to the new ‘‘ Manchukuo Govern- 
ment’’ and to the Japanese. The Report adds: ‘‘ They 
appeared to be sincere and spontaneous expressions of opinion.”’ 
And, in conclusion, the Report affirms: ‘‘ After careful study 
of the evidence presented to us in public and private inter- 
views, in letters and written statements, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is no general Chinese support for the 
‘Manchukuo Government,’ which is regarded by the local 
Chinese as an instrument of the Japanese.’? (The estimated 
population of Manchuria is about 30,000,000, of whom 
28,000,000 are Chinese or assimilated Manchus. There are 
some 800,000 Koreans and probably 150,000 Russians in 
the Province. The Japanese number 230,000.) 

These opinions leave no room for doubt that, with the best 
will in the world, the Lytton Commission could not find 
evidence to support Japanese contentions; and, while recog- 
nising to the full the importance of Japanese rights and 
interests in Manchuria, was unable to approve of the methods 
adopted by Japan to uphold and protect them. ‘These rights 
and interests demand protection. But Japanese methods have 
raised an issue that transcends the local conflict in importance. 
In dealing with this issue the Report lays down principles 
which illustrate its world-wide bearing. The fourth of these 
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“ conditions? runs: ‘‘ The rights and interests of Japan in 
Manchuria are facts which cannot be ignored, and any solution 
which fails to recognise them and to take into account also the 
historical associations of Japan with that country would not 
be satisfactory.’? ‘This ‘‘ condition’? must, however, be read 
in the light of the third ‘‘ condition’’ which says: “ Any 
solution should conform to the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris (or Kellogg Pact) 
and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington.’? And this third 
‘condition’? is governed by the preceding observation : 
‘‘ Finally, the interests of peace are the same the world over. 
Any loss of confidence in the application of the principles of 
the Covenant and of the Pact of Paris in any part of the world 
diminishes the value and efficacy of those principles every- 
where.”’ 

Lord Lytton’s brief speech in the House of Lords debate 
on November 2nd indicated the sense in which this observation 
should be interpreted. He said : ‘“There were two main questions 
of principle which we kept before us throughout. One was that 
any solution of this controversy must be in conformity with the 
principle of collective responsibility for the maintenance of peace. 
The second was that it must be consistent with existing inter- 
national treaties.” 

In the CoNTEMPORARY ReEviEW for August I suggested that 
the one explanation of the otherwise incomprehensible. policy 
of Great Britain in regard to the Sino-Japanese conflict ‘‘ is 
that British statesmen shun the thought of collective responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace.’? ‘The price of disarma- 
ment, I added, “‘ is international security based upon collective 
responsibility for the effective outlawry of war and of war- 
makers. ‘There can be no real measure of disarmament as long 
as war, declared or undeclared, is treated in practice as a 
tolerable, if not a lawful, undertaking.’’ When writing this 
I had no notion that, on August 8th, the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stimson, would formally declare, in an address 
at New York to the Council of Foreign Relations, that the 
renunciation of war has revolutionised the doctrine of 
neutrality since it has rendered war illegal throughout prac- 
tically the entire world. War, he continued, ‘‘is no longer 
to be the source and subject of rights. It is no longer to be 
the principle around which the duties, the conduct, and the 
rights of nations revolve. It is an illegal thing. Hereafter, 
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when two nations engage in armed conflict, either one or both 
of them must be wrong-doers—violators of this general treaty 
law. We no longer draw a circle about them and treat them 
with the punctiliousness of the duellists’ code. Instead, we 
denounce them as law-breakers. By that very act, we have 
made obsolete many legal precedents and have given the legal 
profession the task of re-examining many of its codes and 
treaties.’’ 

It might have been supposed that so clear a pronouncement 
as that of Mr. Stimson would have been hailed with delight 
by the British National Government; for not only did Mr. 
Stimson affirm that consultation between its signatories is 
inherent in the Kellogg Pact: he suggested plainly’ that the 
American conception of neutrality which engendered that old 
bugbear of Anglo-American relations, the ‘‘ freedom of the 
seas,’ is dead. Ever since the United States failed to ratify 
the Peace Treaties or to enter the League of Nations, this 
bugbear has been utilised by successive British Governments 
as a pretext, or a reason, for lukewarmness in upholding the 
League Covenant, and for not accepting the doctrine of collec- 
tive responsibility for peace. Quite recently Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald declared, on behalf of himself and his colleagues : 
“We stand by the League; we stand by the Covenant of the 
League.’”’ Yet neither he nor any of his colleagues had, up 
to Sir John Simon’s non-committal statement on November roth, 
said one word on Mr. Stimson’s declaration. With a single excep- 
tion, the British daily Press ignored it last August. Can the 
reason be that our National Government fears collective 
responsibility more than it fears war? 

On this vital matter the truth must be told. British policy 
in regard to the Sino-Japanese dispute has seriously damaged 
Anglo-American relations. It has been, in effect, persistently, 
albeit surreptitiously, pro-Japanese. On July 27th the former 
Japanese military attaché in London, Colonel Homma (who 
has since been appointed head of the War Office Press Bureau 
in Tokyo) declared at a farewell banquet offered him by the 
‘Japan Society’? that the spirit of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance is stronger in England to-day than it was during the 
twenty years’ existence of the Alliance itself. He added that 
when, in October, the most critical moment in the history of 
Japan would arrive, with the presentation of the Lytton Report 
to the Council of the League, Japan would rely confidently 
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upon the support of her old ally, since England alone under- 
stood how thoroughly defensive Japanese action in Manchuria 
had been. : 

In virtue of his position Colonel Homma was acquainted 
with the official communications that have passed between 
Tokyo and London since the Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
began. ‘Therefore he spoke with knowledge. A report of his 
speech was published in The Times on July 28th. No British 
journal, no British public man, entered a protest against the 
slight he put upon British good faith in a question involving 
the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, the Nine-Power 
Treaty and—as Mr. Stimson explained in his letter to Senator 
Borah on February 24th—the Washington and London naval 
treaties. Indeed, one member of His Majesty’s Government 
is known to have expressed his belief that Colonel Homma had 
good warrant to say what he said. This British commentator 
added that, after all, we must not forget that we have 800,000 
tons of oil to protect at Singapore—a curious reflection upon 
British official trust in the ‘‘ spirit of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance ’’! 

Worse still, the bearing of our Foreign Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, at Geneva and elsewhere has spread distrust of British 
policy throughout Europe and the United States. No English- 
man who has been to Geneva, or has kept in touch with 
European and American opinion, can honestly deny it. Nor 
do I remember a graver charge against a British Foreign 
Secretary than that which was made in the Manchester 
Guardian of November 3rd. Referring to the procedure of 
the League Council when the Lytton Report comes before it, 
the Geneva correspondent of that journal announced that 
representatives of the United States and of Russia may be 
invited to attend the sittings of the Council after the Japanese 


and Chinese statements upon the Report have been made. He 
added : 


Hitherto Sir John Simon has acted as intermediary, so 
to speak, between the United States Government and the 
League in this matter. But I understand that that Govern- 
ment has decided that this system cannot continue. It is 
said that on several occasions Sir John Simon did not cor- 
rectly represent the views and intentions of the United 
States Government to the other delegations. In particular, 
it is alleged that, during the session of the Council in Paris 
a year ago, when the United States Government had declared 
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its willingness to withdraw its Ambassador from Tokyo if 
the Council decided on a rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Japan, Sir John Simon did not communicate this 
information to the other delegations. 

Sir John Simon’s reference in the House of Commons (on 
October 31st) to the Manchukuo Government as the ‘‘ Man- 
churian authorities,’’ which is very much resented, was the 
last straw. 


Charges of this nature cast a slur upon the management 
of British foreign policy. It is to be hoped that they can be, 
and will be, satisfactorily refuted, at least in regard to the 
faithfulness of Sir John Simon’s action as intermediary between 
the representatives of the United States and those of the other 
Powers in the Manchurian question. But, unfortunately, the 
Foreign Secretary’s answer to a question by Mr. Chorlton in 
the House of Commons on October 31st cannot be gainsaid. 
According to Hansard, Mr. Chorlton asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he were yet able to say whether 
our trade with Manchuria will be free from any restrictions 
imposed by the present Administration. Sir John Simon 
answered : ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government have so far no ground 
for doubting that the ‘open door’ will be effectively main- 
tained in Manchuria in accordance with the assurances given 
both by the Japanese Government and the Manchurian 
authorities.’’ (The italics are mine.) Though this answer was 
not reproduced in the Press, it was known at Geneva next day 
where, again according to a Manchester Guardian telegram, 
** considerable emotion ’’ was caused “‘ especially in the United 
States delegation ’’ by the reference to the ‘‘ Manchurian 
authorities ’’ at a time when the League Council was about to 
consider the Lytton Report. It was interpreted as prejudging 
the issue, which the Lytton Report leaves open for decision 
by the League, whether ‘‘ Manchukuo”’ can be regarded as 
anything more than a Japanese agency. The Manchester 
Guardian telegram also pointed out that Mr. Ohashi, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for ‘‘ Manchukuo’’ (who is a 
Japanese), has declared that the open door will be applied only 
to countries that recognise ‘‘ Manchukuo ”’ as Japan has done. 

In this country, where the direct bearing of the Manchurian 
conflict upon the peace of the world has not been brought home 
to the public, the dismay which utterances like that of the 
Foreign Secretary inspire abroad can hardly be appreciated. 
Traces of it are, indeed, to be found in the Hansard report 
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of the House of Lords debate on November 2nd—but the 
readers of Hansard are not legion. Lord Ponsonby, leader 
of the Opposition, who opened the debate by moving for papers 
and by asking whether the Government intend to press for 
early consideration of the Lytton Report by the League, and 
what is the attitude of the Government to the findings of the 
Lytton Commission, said, for instance: 

We have got the Covenant of the League of Nations— 
two important clauses—we have got the Pact of Paris, and we 
have got the paragraph in the Washington Nine-Power 
Treaty (to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China)... . 
Everybody knows exactly what they mean, and that they 
are extremely relevant in dealing with a problem of this 
character. But a great deal will depend on what Great 
Britain says and what lead is given at Geneva. I want to 
know to-day whether Sir John Simon has received his brief, 
and if so, what that brief is. I am afraid I do not place 
much confidence in him without any brief. 


Lord Lothian, who followed, spoke with greater force. He said: 


The Lytton Report raises, as I see it, issues of far greater 
moment than those which concern Manchuria alone. It 
raises the whole question whether the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by pacific means instead of by war is going 
to prevail, or whether we are going to drift back into that 
international anarchy which preceded the war of 1914 and 
which, if it returns, cannot fail to lead us into a war far 
more terrible than that from which we have only just 
emerged. ... 


And, after citing the Washington Treaties of 1921-2 (which 
were based on general agreement that the word ‘“‘ China ’”’ 
included Manchuria), Lord Lothian dwelt upon the obligations 
of the Pacific Powers to consult together in the event of a 
dispute, and pointed out that this obligation ‘‘ only reaffirms 
the more stringent obligations of conference, as affecting Japan, 
ourselves, and the Dominions, contained in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. They were reaffirmed once more by 
the Kellogg Pact, and still more by the declarations repeatedly 
made by Mr. Stimson in recent years that the Kellogg Pact 
implies consultation in the event of any threat to it appearing, 
and that it ends the old system of neutrality which had been 
one of America’s main doctrines before the war.’’ 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood—no opponent of the Government— 
and Lord Cecil, one of its delegates to the Disarmament Con- 
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ference, appealed for some statement of British policy indicat- 
ing where Great Britain stands on the question of world 
security and of respect for international obligations, at least 
to the extent of making it clear that the Government will 
uphold the authority of the League of Nations and do their 
utmost to support the Lytton Report. Lord Lytton, for his 
part, made a “‘ personal appeal for sympathy ’’ to Sir John 
Simon upon whose action it would depend very largely whether 
or not the Report of the League’s Commission would be upheld. 
He concluded : 


He (Sir John Simon) has all the qualifications required 
to bring this matter to a successful issue. He is one of the 
greatest living advocates, and the noble Lord whd brought 
this matter forward has asked whether he has received his 
brief. I should like to think that the Rt. Hon. gentleman 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, would accept our 
Report as his brief, but I am confident that, if he would do 
that, he would very much improve on our work, and he 
would convert our tentative suggestions into a very signi- 
ficant achievement in the cause of peace. 


These ‘“‘ tentative suggestions,’’ as distinguished from the 
body of the Lytton Report, have been widely published. 
Therefore I need not now dwell upon them. They affirm the 
compatibility of Chinese and Japanese interests, and likewise 
take account of the interests of Soviet Russia. They propose 
that government in Manchuria be modified in such a way as 
to secure ‘‘ consistently with the sovereignty and administra- 
tive integrity of China ’’ a large measure of autonomy designed 
to meet local conditions, the internal order of the country and 
security against external aggression being maintained by an 
effective gendarmerie force and by the conclusion of a treaty 
of non-aggression between the countries interested. Further, 
the ‘‘ tentative suggestions ’’’ recommend a new commercial 
treaty between Japan and China and provision for international 
co-operation in the reconstruction of China, with the object of 
restoring political stability in that country. As means to 
these ends the Lytton Report suggests that the Council of the 
League invite the Chinese and Japanese Governments to discuss 
a solution of their dispute on these lines, with the help of an 
Advisory Conference composed of Chinese and Japanese repre- 
sentatives, of two delegations (one selected in a manner to be 
prescribed by the Chinese Government and the other in a 
manner to be prescribed by the Japanese Government) represent- 
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ing the local population and, if agreed by the parties, with the 
assistance of neutral observers. 

It is useless to close our eyes to the fact that the feasibility 
of these ‘‘ tentative suggestions,’ and of any other steps that 
may be recommended by the League Council, will depend 
chiefly upon British firmness in standing by the principles of 
the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power 
Treaty. If Great Britain wavers, or allows doubts of her 
impartiality to persist, the Far Eastern dispute will not be 
settled by peaceful means, the Disarmament Conference will 
not achieve any real measure of success, and international 
affairs will drift through a period of rivalry in armaments 
towards inevitable war. No British Government, since the 
Asquith Government of July 1914, has borne so heavy a burden 
of decision as that which now weighs, mainly by reason of 
its own hesitation, short-sightedness and _half-heartedness, 
upon our National Government. Literally, the peace of the 
world is at stake. ‘The issue which has lain behind all the 
chief international controversies of the past fourteen years— 
whether the beginnings of a new order in international relation- 
ships really exist—is now being put to the proof. With this 
issue the German demand for equality of status in armaments 
is closely connected. In truth, that demand can only be met 
by an unequivocal demonstration that the beginnings of a new 
order do exist, and that Great Britain intends to foster and 
develop them by taking her part of responsibility, and of risk, 
in creating collective security against war. It is no secret that 
the so-called ‘‘ French constructive plan’’ for disarmament 
has been inspired by the interpretation given to the Kellogg 
Pact by Mr. Stimson on August 8th. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of that plan may be, it embodies the principle that 
the illegality of war in an international community organised for 
peace renders neutrality equally unlawful—a principle which 
Englishmen cannot contest, since it is akin to one of the soundest 
principles of English common law. 

In short, the question which awaits decision at Geneva is 
whether the idea of an international community is idealistic 
fiction or sober reality; and, if it be reality, what shall be 
its common law. This is the question which our Government, 
and we as a people, are called upon to answer. After the 
Lytton Report, we can no longer evade it. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


THE SECOND ROOSEVELT. 


EFORE the time of the Roosevelts two other American 
xis had the honour of contributing more than one 

name to the roll of Presidents. General Harrison and 
his grandson, Benjamin, were insignificant. The Adams family, 
on the contrary, represented by the second and fourth Presi- 
dents, were important, being the only New England clan to 
achieve and maintain eminence in national affairs. The Roose- 
velts belong to New York, which has never been regarded as a 
favourable State for presidential candidates. They have dis- 
played characteristics of vitality and independence, and latterly 
have not allowed themselves to be overborne by the legend of 
their most celebrated member who, during the first decade of 
the present century, made the Presidency of the United States 
an office of world interest and challenge. Twenty years ago 
there could hardly have seemed a more unlikely event than the 
elevation of a second Roosevelt to the headship of the Republic. 
But, on the other hand, it could easily have been predicted that 
if another of the name were to appear among the presidential 
candidates in any year, the country would not witness a routine 
campaign or anticipate an ordinary result. The triumph of 
Governor Franklin Roosevelt on November 8th is the most 
decisive electoral victory so far recorded in any country, and it 
exhibits a turnover of votes to which there is no parallel in the 
annals of that conspicuously unrepresentative system which is 
still known among us as representative democracy. 

The spectacular character of the event may be estimated by 
reference to the three Republican victories since the war. War- 
ren Harding in 1920 carried every State in the electoral college 
except the solid Democratic South. Mr. Coolidge in 1924 
attained a similar success notwithstanding the presence in the 
field of a strong third-party candidate, the late Senator La 
Follette. In 1928 Mr. Hoover’s territorial gains were greater 
still. Four States of the South went into the Democratic column 
—an unheard-of occurrence—so that Governor Al Smith, with 
only eight out of the forty-eight States, was made to bewail 
the heaviest electoral defeat since the Civil War. And yet his 
disaster was less complete than that of Mr. Hoover in this 
“‘ most immemorial year,’’ for the Democratic tide has’ sub- 
merged the entire West and Middle West, leaving Pennsylvania 
alone of the great Republican States, along with five little com- 
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monwealths of the Atlantic Coast, to the most powerfully 
organised political party in the world. The figures make it 
clear that nothing could have averted the overthrow of 
the Republican régime, although I think it could be argued 
that another plan of campaign, and a different attitude on the 
part of the President towards the public and the Depression, 
might have reduced considerably the volume of the Democratic 
majority. The corresponding question, as to how far the name 
and personality of the Democratic candidate contributed to his 
victory at the polls, raises a point of much interest. There has 
been nothing this year more astonishing than the President’s 
conviction, held until a late stage of the campaign, that 
Governor Roosevelt was not dangerous. The surname of his 
opponent should have been sufficient by itself to save him from 
that mistake. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt may be regarded as (with a single 
exception of circumstance) a very fortunate American. He is 
fifty years of age, having been born in 1882 (January 30th) in 
the family house at Hyde Park on the Hudson, in Dutchess 
County, New York State. The Roosevelts, of high repute in 
the Dutch community of New Amsterdam since the seventeenth 
century, were settled in Dutchess County two hundred years ago 
and acquired property in the township of Hyde Park in 1818. 
Hence their roots are in New York State, where they have main- 
tained the traditions of country life, including stock-breeding 
and most kinds of sport. The President-elect is the son of James 
Roosevelt, a cousin at several removes of Theodore. His mother 
was Sara Delano, daughter of a neighbouring house. The Roose- 
velt stem is pure Dutch, the Delanos are of Flemish origin. 
Both strains have been mingled through many generations with 
good Anglo-Saxon New England blood. In a word, they belong 
entirely to that section of the older America which, amid all 
the social changes wrought by the newer immigration, has 
continued, through the Presidency, to hold in its hands the 
governing authority. 

As a boy the President-elect was eager for the sea. He was 
sent instead to Groton School in Massachusetts, one of the 
earliest of the exclusive boarding-schools formed avowedly on 
the English public-school model ; and thereafter went to Harvard 
University and the Law School of Columbia University. He 
married a distant cousin, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, a daughter 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s only brother. Mrs, Roosevelt is known 
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in New York by her admirable public service in several fields, 
and by her insistence upon continuing her work of teaching in 
a girls’ school during her husband’s governorship. 

Franklin Roosevelt is endowed with the happy disposition, 
the good temper, the overflowing zest for living which should 
be the counterpart of his exceptionally fortunate circumstances. 
He is cultivated, abundantly expressive, not to say voluble; 
and he is the possessor of a smile which nothing can remove— 
until, mayhap, it is driven from his face by the cruel anxieties 
of the Presidency. He is a very shrewd and an incessantly 
active politician, and that, we may be sure, he will continue 
to be after his entry into the White House. 

The Roosevelts in general have belonged to the Democratic 
party. Theodore was the only contemporary member of the 
family in the Republican camp. Thirty years ago his progres- 
sivism, or at least activism, stirred the younger generation, and 
Franklin entered New York politics as a thorough-going admirer 
of his eminent kinsman, sharing among other things his fervour 
about the Spanish War. He was elected, at twenty-eight, a 
member of the New York Senate, and he made an early useful 
reputation by organising a revolt in the State Legislature against 
the reigning Democratic bosses. At that time the star of Wood- 
row Wilson was rising in New Jersey. Franklin Roosevelt was 
of those who realised what this new type of Democratic states- 
man might mean for the party. He became an enthusiastic 
adherent of the Wilson cause in the presidential campaign of 
1912; a supporter, that is to say, of Wilson’s ‘‘ new freedom ”’ 
as against the rather confused progressivism of Theodore Roose- 
velt in his attempt to recapture the Presidency. The younger 
Roosevelt’s reward was the Under-Secretaryship of the Navy in 
the Wilson Administration. ‘There was an undeniable appro- 
priateness in that appointment. His early passion for the sea 
had expressed itself in a sustained study of naval history, and 
we may assume that President Wilson in 1913 could not have 
found among his young men anyone better equipped for a 
post in the Navy Department. But the choice of Franklin 
Roosevelt made a curious combination. The Secretary was a 
Southern editor, Josephus Daniels, whose name, for one reason 
or another, came to be used as a symbol of the non-realistic 
character of the Washington system which, going beyond the 
bounds of English practice, admits of the appointment to the 
Cabinet of men who may have no experience in political life 
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and at the same time be ignorant of the department they are 
called upon to administer. There appears, however, to have 
been no difficulty about this official partnership. Mr. Daniels 
was called a pacifist, but he proved to be a keen Secretary of 
the Navy. His under-secretary was a Roosevelt to the 
marrow, delighted to be occupying the office which Theodore 
had filled before the war with Spain. The qualities which 
Josephus Daniels lacked Franklin Roosevelt possessed, and as 
Under-Secretary he had no objection to being dubbed a mili- 
tarist. He remained in the Navy Department throughout the 
eight years of the Wilson term, coming out of this experience 
with a departmental reputation as good as that of any of the 
younger men in Washington, and, moreover, as a convinced 
supporter of the Wilson international policy. ‘The Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Republic is, apart from the not remote chance 
of the succession contained in it, an office which no one mentions 
seriously to an ambitious young American ; but in 1920 Franklin 
Roosevelt agreed to run for it, Mr. James M. Cox being the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. “That was, of course, 
a violently Republican year. Mr. Roosevelt could accept the 
nomination without misgiving, for every Democratic politician 
knew that his party was being sent back into the wilderness. 
Twelve years ago, however, the political prospect was bright 
enough for this particular Democrat. He was returning to his 
law practice, and he could look forward to attaining any elective 
office that might attract him in his own State. But then 4 was 
that there befell the physical disaster which led his friends for 
several years to look upon him as a man whose public life was 
at an end. In August 1921 he was enjoying a cruise in a friend’s 
yacht off the Maine coast, and after a swim in the frigid waters 
of the Bay of Fundy awoke to the realisation that the muscles 
of both legs were paralysed from the hips down. It was a severe 
case of poliomyelitis, the dread disease that the public knows 
as infantile paralysis. Mr. Roosevelt is a man of large build, 
with an enviable endowment of general health and lifelong 
athletic habits. He had the luck to be in the hands of a doctor 
who declared that the disaster was not irreparable; he saw no 
reason why his patient should be permanently crippled. Mr. 
Roosevelt took the blow with splendid spirit. He declined to 
behave as an invalid, and there was something in his attitude 
and temper that made it impossible for his family and friends 
to do other than accept him as a man in normal health, tempo- 
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rarily thrown off the track by an accident. He addressed him- 
self to the task of recovering the use of his muscles, submitting 
cheerfully to daily exercises and everything else that was 
prescribed, at a time when the successful treatment of the disease 
was still probiematical. For three years these efforts were 
grimly kept up without the appearance of any favourable signs 
worth the mention. Then in 1924 Mr. Roosevelt discovered the 
curative virtues of Warm Springs, Georgia. He found himself 
able so to move his limbs in the water that he could gradually 
regain the power of swimming, and from that moment his 
recovery was assured. He made this place the headquarters of 
his cure, and he established the Warm Springs Foundation, an 
institution fully equipped for the treatment of poliomyelitis, the 
initial capital being subscribed by the founder and a group of 
friends. 

The active resumption of political life was now possible (he 
had never given up the direction of his business affairs), and 
Mr. Roosevelt re-entered national politics for the furtherance 
of the presidential candidature of Governor Alfred E. Smith. 
Since the break-down of Woodrow Wilson the Democratic party 
had been torn by faction. It possessed no leader of national 
standing. The national party convention of 1924 held in New 
York provided the most shocking exhibition of convention poli- 
tics, and it was in this distracted assembly that Mr. Roosevelt 
delivered the speech of nomination on behalf of Al Smith. It 
was without effect. Four years later he performed a similar 
service for the same candidate, Mr. Smith having by that time 
no competitor for the leadership of the party. Prosperity was 
still the Republican asset, and the defeat of the Democrats could 
not be in doubt. Amid the conditions of 1928 the election of 
Mr. Hoover was as certain as any political event can ever be. 
The hint was given to Mr. Roosevelt that his party would one 
day call upon him to contest the Presidency. He replied that 
he would not again be a candidate for public office until his 
crutches had been laid aside. 

To the strict letter of that resolve he was not allowed to keep. 
The nomination of Al Smith to oppose Mr. Hoover involved, 
of course, his withdrawal from the field in New York. There 
was only one Democrat in the State who could be recognised 
as an adequate successor to the most popular Governor of his 
epoch. But Mr. Roosevelt urged that his cure was still incom- 
plete. With the aid of the Warm Springs treatment he had 
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made noteworthy progress, and there was good reason to believe 
that another year or two would place his recovery beyond doubt. 
This plea, however, did not avail. The New York Democrats 
had no alternative candidate, and Governor Smith took the lead 
in pressing the claim of the party. Mr. Roosevelt gave in, 
allowing himself, as Americans say, to be “‘ drafted’ for the 
office. He won in 1928, and was handsomely re-elected in 1930, 
so that in the interval before taking over the higher duties in 
Washington he will bring to a close the work of his four years 
as Governor. ‘The return to active political service had no dele- 
terious effects upon his health. The cure was already well 
established, and he did not look back. He has performed the 
exacting duties of administering the affairs of the largest State 
in the Union without being hampered by his difficulty of move- 
ment. “hat difficulty is not now very serious. He walks with 
the aid of two sticks, or of one stick and a friendly arm; and in 
all other respects he is known to the American people as a 
specimen of vigorous physique. During the earlier stages of the 
campaign the idea was industriously spread by some of his 
opponents that the nation could not elect a sick man as Presi- 
dent. The Democratic candidate’s far-ranging tours and the 
number and vigour of his speeches made short work of this 
alarmist manceuvre. 

To his record as Governor there is no need to refer here except 
in the briefest terms. The State politics of New York, although 
important in themselves and often very lively, are as a rule 
concerned with details of purely local concern. Mr. Roosevelt 
had the advantage of following a Governor who made the affairs 
of the State interesting to the general body of citizens. A 
Governor is, or should be, anything but a figurehead. He can, 
if he chooses, exercise a continuous initiative in policy and in 
administration alike. Mr. Roosevelt fell in warmly with the 
tradition established by his predecessor. He showed a similar 
executive energy. And, like Mr. Smith, he had to steer his 
way against a majority of the opposing party in the Legislature. 
He had to meet the full force of the economic blizzard, with an 
unemployment problem of the gravest kind, together with condi- 
tions of extreme distress among the farmers of the interior. 
Under conditions such as these no Governor could hope to 
achieve any great measure of success, especially when we 
remember that so far not even the most progressive American 
States have a system of workers’ insurance in operation. ‘The 
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better aspects of Mr. Roosevelt’s record are seen in his cordial 
relations with the ameliorative associations, and in his choice of 
advisers. He has had the best counsellors, and in inviting their 
help showed an admirable disregard of party affiliation. ‘The 
question of the public control of hydro-electric power is a major 
economic and political problem in New York as in several other 
regions. Governor Roosevelt was accused of weakness by the 
progressives ; but in the struggle over the great St. Lawrence 
project he has undeniably done good service to the people. 

It is his treatment of the Tammany scandals that offers the 
most vulnerable surface to his opponents. The points may be 
put briefly in this way. Governor Roosevelt gave active support 
to the Legislature when the demand for a complete investigation 
was first made, and the appointment of Judge Seabury, most 
persistent and fearless of public investigators, was cordially 
approved by him. But, it is said, when the New York Reform 
Committee got to work with specific charges against certain 
city officials, the Governor not only put obstacles in their way, 
but subjected them to harsh rebuke, and later threw away the 
advantage of his position by refusing to dismiss even those 
officials who had been proved guilty of the most flagitious con- 
duct. This indictment would seem to be unanswerable. The 
Governor moved with extreme caution against the grafters, hold- 
ing his hand in a fashion that laid himself open to attack and 
suspicion. His credit was in part redeemed by a masterly hand- 
ling of Mayor Walker, when that remarkable servant of the 
public had asked to be heard in his own defence. There was 
no defence ; and Mr. Walker, after making a distressing appear- 
ance before the Governor, resigned in order to avert a worse 
fate. Mr. Roosevelt, there can be no doubt, would have achieved 
a far better standing in the eyes of the nation if he had acted 
swiftly and resolutely; and one cannot doubt that the later 
action of Tammany in running a nonentity for the mayoralty, 
instead of allowing Mr. McKee, the acting Mayor, a chance of 
election, will be used to the Governor’s further damage. The 
plea of political necessity is in this case the only one that can 
be offered. Tammany Hall is the Democratic machine of New 
York City. The Democratic politician, whoever he may be, 
must make terms with that complex and sinister power; and 
in a presidential election the Democratic candidate is forced to 
keep in mind the fact that the winning of New York State is 
almost essential to the winning of the Presidency, and that 
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victory in New York without the support of Tammany is usually 
out of the question. Mr. Roosevelt did not and could not know 
that in 1928 he was in a position to fling defiance at Tammany 
and all its forces. He played for safety, and it is not improbable 
that by doing so he did his part towards a serious and costly 
delay in the essential business of cleaning up the government of 
New York and its boroughs. 


President Hoover’s behaviour in the hour of defeat was beyond 
praise. His message of congratulation to the victor was coupled 


with an assurance of co-operation after the forming of the new ~ 


Administration, and this was followed, upon receipt of the 
French and British Notes on War Debts, by an invitation to an 
interchange of views with Mr. Roosevelt, the retiring Govern- 
ment being ‘‘ confronted with a world problem of major import- 
ance ’’ to the United States. Mr. Hoover added that he would 


be ‘‘ only too glad to bring into the Conference any Democratic 


Congressional leaders or other advisers.’’ In the circumstances 


of this momentous interval nothing could be more obviously 
sensible. The fact that Mr. Hoover’s action is no less unusual 
than gracious implies a commentary upon the too familiar follies 
of political governments which can hardly be missed. But the 
plain fact is that the United States, like Great Britain, has 
reached a stage of acute crisis in which no statesman on either 
side will care an atom about precedent or custom. ‘The term of 
the President-elect will be a crucial period for America : nothing 
could be more incontestable than that. What kind of President 
may we expect Mr. Franklin Roosevelt to be? 

His opponents, supported by many adverse critics in his own 
party, are downright enough about him. ‘They assert that as 
Governor of New York he has shown no such ability and courage 
as made his predecessor, Al Smith, the most outstanding Ameri- 
can politician of the last quarter of a century. They assert that 
in his first year as Governor he realised his chance of the 
Presidency and thereafter made every administrative action and 
every political move subserve this single aim. ‘They assert that 
he made his entire campaign out of the unpopularity of Mr. 
Hoover, a skilful evasion of every great issue, and the “‘ sell- 
ing’ of his agreeable personality to the American public. To 
such statements the impartial outsider seems impelled to reply 
that if they are roughly half-true, the ill-repute of the Repub- 
lican party and the general unpopularity of President Hoover 
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must together have meant the heaviest political handicap ever 
known. But let us look at Mr. Roosevelt in relation to certain 
of the larger and more urgent problems. 

First, as to the economic crisis and the universal depression. 
The Democratic platform was necessarily vague. There is 
no discernible difference in economic doctrine or objective 
between the two great parties. The Republicans are identified 
with Big Business ; the Democrats must conciliate Big Business, 
and Mr. Roosevelt had ever before him the necessity of over- 
coming the belief of Wall Street and the powerful industrialists 
that he was unsafe. He succeeded in doing this, although it is 
recognised that the financial and industrial powers of the Eastern 
States cannot get over their suspicions of the ‘“‘ darigerous ”’ 
elements that must be included in a Democratic Administration. 
Mr. Roosevelt was, inevitably, unmerciful in his assault upon 
the Hoover Government for its failure to cope with the depres- 
sion, but there was the extreme of vagueness in his own pro- 
posals. Basing his appeal to the populace upon the remembered 
phrase of a famous American economist—the “‘ forgotten man,”’ 
enshrined in an essay by W. G. Sumner nearly fifty years ago— 
Mr. Roosevelt was committed to measures more radical (in 
the American sense) than those embodied in Mr. Hoover’s 
Reconstructive Finance Corporation and the Emergency Relief 
Acts passed by Congress this year. But few Americans would 
deny that it would be very difficult to deduce from the Governor’s 
speeches the lines of the economic policy to be recommended by 
him in 1933. Certain points, however, are fairly clear. Mr. 
Roosevelt will favour a more expansive programme of public 
works, and more definite measures of federal relief for unem- 
ployment. He believes in the necessity of a public system of 
workers’ insurance—but that in America must be the concern 
of the State Governments. He has indicated his belief in 
increased Government control of monopolist services and public 
utilities, of banks and the Stock Exchange, while in respect of 
hydro-electric power—a problem of immense and growing im- 
portance in the United States—Mr. Roosevelt occupies a 
relatively advanced position—a position, indeed, which by 
comparison with Mr. Hoover’s seems radical and advanced. 

Secondly, the Protective Tariff. The Democrats are the party 
of lower tariffs. Their platform this year contained an un- 
expounded reference to competitive tariffs, and their meetings 
have rung with denunciations of the evils and perils of the 
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Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act which Mr. Hoover, against the 
weightiest advice in the country, was so ill-advised as to sign 
in 1930. Since the Act is condemned by large bodies of business 
opinion, Mr. Roosevelt had an easy task when subjecting it to 
attack and ridicule. But it must be acknowledged that he did little 
during the campaign either to elucidate the tariff problems of 
the industrial regions or to help the American farmers out of 
their tariff dilemma. ‘The farmer complains bitterly of the 
manufacturers’ tariff which has forced up the price of every- 
thing he buys, but at a time of ruinous prices for everything 
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he produces he demands a continuance of the tariff on foreign - 


(which means chiefly Canadian) agricultural products. And on 
the latter point Mr. Roosevelt has said that the American farmer 
must be supported. In the new Congress, with its huge Demo- 
cratic majority, to be summoned in special session soon after 
March 4th, a measure of tariff revision is inevitable. It will 
provide the new President with an opportunity for legislative 
leadership such as Woodrow Wilson displayed so brilliantly 
twenty years ago. Should he prove equal to it, no doubt would 
remain as to the quality of his domestic statesmanship. 
Thirdly, Prohibition. Mr. Roosevelt comes in on the flood- 
tide against the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law, 
and the coming Congress will be, as Americans put it, wringing 
wet. National Prohibition was abandoned in 1932 by both 
parties and by virtually all the prominent political leaders, with 
the exception of Senator Borah. Here is one more example of 
the tumultuous sweep of public sentiment in the Republic which 
has the longest experience of universal suffrage. Mr. Roosevelt 
stands for repeal of the Constitutional Amendment; the repeal 
of the Volstead Act is taken for granted. National prohibition 
is condemned, and so far as the great cities and the avowedly 
wet areas are concerned there will henceforward be little pretence 
of legal enforcement. The social outlook in America for some 
years to come is appalling. But in what degree can the new 
President influence the policy of modification or repeal? ‘The 
answer is, Not at all. The Supreme Court must pronounce upon 
the constitutional validity of all liquor legislation, so long as the 
Eighteenth Amendment remains in the Constitution. By a two- 
thirds majority both Houses of Congress may, and doubtless 
will, remit the question to the forty-eight States, and before 
the Amendment can be rescinded three-fourths of their legisla- 
tures must vote for repeal. Some States have been dry from the 
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beginning; some legislatures meet only once in two years. 
Prohibition, in one way or another, will go. But legally it will 
not go yet. And President Roosevelt, like President Hoover, 
only more so, will be harassed by the horrors of lawlessness— 
violent and arrogant, impudent and infamous. 

Fourth, The War Debts. This article is being written just 
as the British and French Notes are published. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to venture any statement as to probable develop- 
ments after the reassembling of Congress and the moratorium 
date, December 15th. The President and his opponent were both 
compelled before the election to say No cancellation, and in 
resuming his contact with the question, at this time, Mr. 
Hoover has formally reaffirmed his position. The immediate diffi- 
culty must be negotiated between London and Washington soon 
after these pages appear in print, so that the conclusion of the 
present article can be nothing more than a word upon the diffi- 
culties of the President-elect in respect of the most vexatious 
problem of contemporary Anglo-American relations. Mr. Roose- 
velt represents the Democratic party, which comprises elements 
certainly not less intensely hostile to Europe than the corre- 
sponding isolationists among the Republicans. He is, besides, 
under obligation to Mr. W. R. Hearst, whose newspapers take 
no account of the exigencies of a changed world or even the 
desperate plight of American industry and trade, but maintain 
their implacable hostility to debt revision and economic settle- 
ment. What then is the outlook for the incoming President and 
his Administration? ‘There is nothing in him of the isolationist, 
nor is he in any sense a victim of that narrow and outworn 
nationalism which in these confused and anxious days has its 
grip on half the nations and their political leaders. From that 
temper, indeed, he is very far removed. He is sincerely and 
avowedly in favour of the fullest possible co-operation between 
the United States and the Governments of Europe, and we may 
be assured that as President his influence will be steadily 
exerted in that direction. He has claimed the election as a great 
liberal victory ; and it will be his wish to give full effect to that 
claim alike in the home and the foreign policy of the 
Administration which he is now engaged in forming. 

S. K. Ratcuirre. 


THE OTTAWA DEBATES. 


I 


NE of the few things not discussed during the debates 
() on the Ottawa Agreements Bill was the fundamental 

Imperial purpose. No speaker, Government or Opposi- 
tion, Front Bench or Back Bench, made any serious attempt to 
propound a considered philosophy of Empire to which the Ottawa 
Agreements might be related. References were made in passing, 
but no outside observer could have gathered from the debate 
any clear idea of the part which the House of Commons, or the 
various parties in it, believed the Empire ought to play in the 
development of civilisation. 

If exceptions are to be made to this general statement, they 
must be made, quite appropriately, in favour of Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Amery. ‘The one represents the international 
outlook, unable to think of the Empire apart from a wider world 
economy. ‘The other represents the essentially exclusive view, 
thinking of the Empire virtually as a separate and independent 
civilisation. But even these two were diverted from any classic 
presentation of their cases by matters of detail and party 
polemics. The Treasury Bench itself was in a difficulty. It was 
compelled to beat the loud Imperial drum in order to keep up its 
own courage and to please its supporters, at the same time as it 
assured the rest of the world, and the coming World Economic 
Conference in particular, that it meant no offence. 

All of which is a great pity, for it is of vital importance to 
decide whether Imperial policy, in the future, is to be guided 
apart from the rest of the world, or whether it is to be used 
as an instrument to induce the world to adopt an international 
outlook in politics and economics. Foreign observers are not 
concerned with the details of the agreements made at Ottawa, 
but they are greatly concerned with the broader issue of the 
underlying purpose and intention of those agreements. 

But while it was not specifically discussed, the trend of the 
debates showed quite clearly that when, as inevitably must 
happen, that issue has to be decided,-the sides will be easily 
taken. The bulk of the Conservative Party will think in terms 
of an Imperial policy to which the rest of the world may fit 
itself if it so desires. The Liberal Party will think in terms 
of an Imperial policy devised, of intent, to fit in with a world 
economy. ‘The present inclination of the Labour Party is not 
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to think in Imperial terms at all, but to be satisfied with a purely 
insular outlook. 

The shadow of this coming deep division hung over a long 
debate that, in its nature, was unreal. It was unreal because the 
House was presented with a fait accompli, and not with a matter 
on which it could express its judgment either in general or in 
detail. The agreements had been made. They were “‘ locked.” 
That is to say, an alteration of one jot or one tittle in our side 
of the bargain in any one agreement would immediately nullify 
the entire agreement and re-open the whole discussion with the 
particular Dominion concerned. The analogy, used by Sir 
Robert Horne, of the Treaty of Versailles as an Act done 
without direct Parliamentary sanction, and incapable ‘of varia- 
tion when eventually presented to Parliament for approval is not 
complete. During the proceedings of the Peace Conference, 
Parliament was to a considerable degree kept informed of the 
course of events, and both could and did exercise an influence 
on the negotiations. Consequently when the Treaty of Peace 
was finally concluded Parliament could, to an extent, recognise 
its own handiwork. ‘The very nature of the negotiations at 
Ottawa made any such influence impossible, quite apart from 
the fact that Parliament was not sitting at the time. The Ottawa 
debates might as reasonably have taken place after the Bill had 
been placed on the Statute Book as before. 

Those who opposed the Bill had, therefore, to choose whether 
they should refuse to oppose at all, as a protest against a futile 
proceeding, or whether they should content themselves with an 
exposure, for the purpose of future reference, of what they 
deemed to be its danger and deficiencies. On the other hand, 
the Government had to conduct not an advocacy, but an 
apologia. In the circumstances it is not surprising that neither 
Government nor Opposition was entirely successful. 


1k 


The Debates made but one new reputation. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, the Under-Secretary for Dominion Affairs, who 
had efficiently carried out his share of the hackwork in Com- 
mittee, was entrusted with the difficult task of winding up the 
Third Reading Debate. He surprised the House. He was 
brilliant. He overcame the disadvantage of an unimpressive 
appearance and in manner, matter, and style gave a perform- 
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ance second to none in the whole course of the debates. Dr. 
Leslie Burgin, the new Parliamentary Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, justified his appointment. He found convincing argu- 
ments where no arguments seemed to be, and presented them 
with brevity and decision. Nevertheless the earnest conviction 
of his Protectionist advocacy never ceased to be a wonder to his 
Free Trade friends below the gangway who remember him so 
recently as one of their most sturdy champions. Mr. Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, who has gone to the Treasury to make way for 
Dr. Burgin, did not live up to the brilliant promise of the 
earlier months of the year. He does not seem so happy at the | 
Treasury. An excessive outward urbanity seems to conceal an 
inward uneasiness. 

Of the politicians of front rank all, again with one exception, 
“ran,’’ so to speak, ‘‘ according to form.’’ The exception was 
the Prime Minister. Before separating for the summer the 
House, so largely composed of new members, had experienced 
an increasing sense of disappointment with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. He had appeared infrequently, and then as a tired and 
harassed man, impatient of the House of Commons. He had 
never gripped them in any utterance. Accordingly when he 
came down to the House to conclude the Debate on the first day 
and revealed himself as a different being they were astonished - 
and delighted. He spoke with fire and fervour. He spoke to 
the House, and not as if, to use his own phrase, he was ‘‘ think- 
ing’? (and not too happily) ‘‘ aloud.’ That he spoke scarcely 
at all about the Ottawa Agreements did not matter. For once 
he had spoken as a leader. ‘Therefore, the House rose to 
its feet and cheered. For the rest Mr. Chamberlain was dull, 
Mr. Baldwin was tolerant, Mr. Runciman was intolerant, Sir 
John Simon was suave, Mr. Thomas was loquacious, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister was pugnacious, Sir Herbert Samuel was precise, 
Mr. Lloyd George was perverse, Mr. Amery was lengthy, Sir 
Robert Horne was omniscient, and Mr. Lansbury was senti- 
mental—all as is their wont. 

It was not until the Bill reached Committee that the Back 
Benchers could have their say and in Committee the cross- 
speaking, if not the cross-voting, was on occasion fantastic as 
anything this Parliament, now growing accustomed to fantasy, 
has ever seen. Free Trade amendments were moved by Con- 
servatives only to receive crushing Protectionist replies from 
Liberals. Yet, such diversions apart, the Committee stage of 
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the Bill was a tedious business for, ex hypothesi, no amend- 
ment could be considered, let alone accepted. The official 
Opposition showed little interest and gave only desultory aid to 
the general attack by the Liberals on the tariffs to be imposed 
on food-stuffs and raw materials. They themselves proposed the 
curtailment of the Committee stage from the six days originally 
allotted to the four days eventually agreed upon. Their interest 
was really only aroused when the anti-Russian clause in the 
Canadian Agreement came under discussion. ‘The Duchess of 
Atholl waved her customary red rag of Bolshevism and the 
Opposition Front Bench rose nobly to her taunts. It was gene- 
rally recognised that the four days were allowed for the benefit 
of the Liberal, rather than the official Opposition. In conse- 
quence, Cabinet Ministers gave little attention. They rarely 
appeared on the-Front Bench at all and although amendments 
were moved in great number, on four occasions only did 
Ministers of Cabinet rank consider the points of sufficient im- 
portance to justify their personal intervention. Thus, as the 
task of carrying the Bill through Committee was cast upon Mr. 
Hore-Belisha and Dr. Burgin, the Committee stage of the Bill 
tended to become an exclusive Liberal preserve. 


Ill 


A general review of the progress of the debates reveals a 
gradual shifting of emphasis from the general to the particular. 
At the outset Sir Herbert Samuel set the pace by concentrating 
attention on what has been called the constitutional issue. He 
objected to the surrender by Parliament of the right to reduce 
certain taxes for a period of five years, and to the provisions of 
the agreements which preclude certain decisions being made 
“‘ except with the consent of ’’ the Dominion Parliaments. At 
first he set out to prove too much. He said, on October 18th, 
that ‘“‘ all our commercial agreements contain a clause—it is 
common form—that they are terminable sometimes on three 
months’ notice, sometimes six months’ notice, and occasionally 
twelve months’ notice.’? Sir John Simon in reply settled on this 
point, was able to destroy it, and was also able thereby to 
avoid the other and more important objections raised. On 
October 21st, therefore, Sir Herbert Samuel returned to the 
charge. He pointed out that ‘‘it is the ordinary device of a 
Parliamentary debater to take out five or six points in his 
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opponent’s speech on which he has an effective reply, to find 
by some research that there is a flaw in the argument, to 
elaborate it, to repeat it, to emphasise it by all the arts of 
oratory and rhetoric, and ignore the rest.’ ‘“‘It is easy,” he 
said, “‘ to obtain the cheers of partisans, but a speech of that 
character may forfeit the confidence of impartial minds.” 
Whereat Sir John Simon admitted the whole of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s case in a speech so brilliant that most of his hearers 
imagined he had scored a triumph. ‘‘I agree,’’ he said, “ that 
it has never happened before.’’ ‘‘ It may be good constitutional 
theory, but it does not seem to be very good common sense 
to say that you should go to Ottawa and establish a series of 
preferential agreements, and when you come back you should say 
that the law and the Constitution forbid anybody to maintain 
an upper level.’? The upshot of the constitutional argument, 
therefore, was that the Government having begun by resisting 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s contention that a new constitutional prece- 
dent had been set, ended by admitting his case and saying that, 
after all, a detail like that did not matter. 

The attention given to the constitutional issue obscured and 
to a degree prevented the full discussion of the more important 
matter of the bearing of Ottawa on the coming World Confer- 
ence. There was little more than a reaffirmation by the Liberal 
ex-Ministers that the Conference would be prejudiced and 
an equally emphatic assertion by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Baldwin that success at Ottawa was a necessary prelude to suc- 
cess at the World Conference. The case was not fully made out 
that the nature of the Ottawa agreements confines the World 
Conference to a consideration of bi-lateral agreements only, and 
effectively precludes the establishment of a large free trade or 
low-tariff area. 

After the general debate on the virtue of the agreements, 
the House settled down to a more particular consideration of the 
value of the agreements on Second Reading. At once it was 
very plain that, while the Government were prepared light- 
heartedly to defend the principle of their bargain, they were 
by no means so happy in defending the bargain itself. In 
principle, they could count on the cheers of their supporters. 
In detail, and as it affected their own constituencies, M.P.s 
regarded the bargain with modified rapture. Mr. Runciman, in 
replying to the Second Reading debate, was by no means com- 
fortable. He endeavoured to pacify dissatisfied industrialists. 
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He implied that, while what he had to offer might not be much, 
he hoped for more to come. ‘‘I take first of all,” he said, 
“ the wool textile trade. The Canadian tax on wool textiles is 
very high. It has been reduced, but it has not been reduced, 
in my opinion, far enough. I am here to get it reduced to a 
lower figure.’? He asked M.P.s to trust that ‘‘ woollen goods, 
cotton goods, machinery and metal goods of all kinds’? would 
be, in due course, given lower tariff walls to surmount as a result 
of the beneficent activities of the Dominion Tariff Boards. His 
speech breathed a spirit of resignation rather than of enthusiasm 
and he sat down in a quiet House. 

From that point onwards the interest of the House flagged. 
The Third Reading was a re-hash rather than a summary of 
preceding debates. It was made notable by one of the occasional 
appearances of Sir Robert Horne, who delicately asked Sir 
Herbert Samuel and his followers if ‘‘ without being offensive ”’ 
he might describe them as “‘ the bifurcated remnant of a rump 
of a party,”’ and by a speech from Mr. Isaac Foot who, alone 
in this House, knows how to infuse a political speech with the 
authentic fire of a revivalist sermon. 


IV 


So, for better or for worse, did the Ottawa Agreements Bill 
pass from the House of Commons. By no means could the 
debates be considered satisfactory. Apart from the difficulties 
created by the conditions of the debate, that burning enthusiasm 
in support or in opposition so necessary to a first-class debate 
was lacking. Government supporters were content to let bad 
alone. Liberals were torn between their desire to oppose and 
their desire not to appear factious. 

The rules of order prevented any detailed discussion of the 
Dominions’ side of the bargain, and equally prevented any 
disparaging criticism of the tariff policy of the Dominions, 
either in the past or in prospect. The House accordingly felt 
that it was never able to get to the real core of the matter. 
It could never discuss the agreements with the frankness which 
it imagined had been employed at Ottawa by the delegation 
itself. On the floor of the House Members expressed a pious 
hope that the Dominions would honour their varicus conditional 
undertakings to amend their tariff policy in our favour but, 
in the lobbies, hope burnt low. 
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During the debates at least one injustice was done to our 
delegates. They were criticised for acceding to the demand for 
a five years’ term to be made in all the agreements (save in the 
agreement with India which is terminable by six months’ 
notice). "There was no such demand. On the other hand, the 
condition was imposed by our delegates at the particular instance 
of Mr. Runciman. It was imposed to secure that the concessions 
made to us by the Dominions should be safe for at least five 
years, and should not be withdrawn almost as soon as they 
were made at the instance of those powerful industrial interests 
which press so hardly on both Dominion Parliaments and 
Dominion Tariff Boards. In itself the fact is an illuminating 
commentary on the nature of the conditions with which our 
delegates were faced at Ottawa. It justifies Mr. Amery’s phrase 
of ‘‘ hard bargaining.’? Possibly it also justifies Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s view that the agreements are not likely to reinforce 
those ties of Empire which Mr. Chamberlain informed the 
House ‘‘ had in recent years worn dangerously thin in places.” 

The House of Commons was glad to see the Ottawa Bill go 
to the Lords. Only a handful of Conservative Imperialists were 
really happy about it. In debate its vulnerability had been very 
apparent. Liberals objected to it, not because it was an Imperial 
agreement, but because it was a bad agreement. Labour objected 
to it, not because they felt strongly about it, but because it was 
a Government Measure. Conservatives accepted it, not because 
they liked it, but because it was a fulfilment of Conservative 
tradition. Mr. Baldwin summed up the feeling of the whole 
House when he said, with dismal candour, that if he were asked 
“What have you got out of all this? What does it mean in 
trade?’’, he would answer quite frankly, ‘‘ I do not know.’’ Had 
he asked the further question ‘‘ What does it mean to the welfare 
of the Empire?’’ he could have given the same reply, and the 
House would still, at heart, have been with him. ag 

WILLIAM MABANE. 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
pero UL TIES OR GERANCE. 


T was not without justice that M. Herriot recently referred 

to his Ministry as a “ settling-day Government.’ His 

predecessors left him with a Budget notoriously doomed 
to finish with a deficit. They had squandered a comfortable 
Treasury balance in untimely remissions of taxation. Afraid 
of incurring unpopularity on the eve of a general election, they 
had omitted to take the severe measures of economy which 
the occasion required, and had lulled the country with refrains 
about a relative prosperity which was becoming every day 
more illusory. ‘The full tide of the world crisis was bound 
to invade France in the end, but the Government was many 
months late in beginning seriously to meet it. Public opinion 
has been taken aback by the revelation of a financial and 
economic situation more serious than it had been given to 
expect. 

The problem of the reckoning day is now visible. The 
current Budget will probably show a deficit of at least 4,000 
million francs (roughly £32,000,000 at par). On the existing 
basis of taxation and expenditure the Budget for the coming 
year would show a deficit estimated at double that amount. 
The results of the recent conversion of rentes and of the 
emergency financial measures adopted last July are nearly 
equivalent to the anticipated deficit on the current Budget. 
Purely for the purpose of balancing the Budget for next year 
there remains to be found, either by reductions in expenditure 
or by taxation or by borrowing, new resources amounting to 
not less than £64,000,000. But the Budget does not make up 
the full financial problem. Additional money must be found, 
mainly by borrowing, for the Post Office (which has a separate 
Budget); for the Colonies; for the housing scheme already 
in operation; for the national equipment scheme, of which a 
large extension is projected; for making good the loss on rail- 
way working—besides what may be needed to give the 
Treasury a working margin. For all these purposes, 
budgetary and extra-budgetary, M. de Chappedelaine, the 
Vice-President of the Finance Committee of the Chamber, has 
estimated that the total sum required will be about 
£,160,000,000. 

In spite of good intentions frequently proclaimed, the 
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Herriot Government has not attempted the heroic remedy of 
meeting the expenditure of next year’s Budget entirely out 
of revenue. It proposed to find £20,000,000 by means of fresh 
taxation and by a more stringent application of existing taxes; 
$15,000,000 by economies; and the remaining £29,600,000 by 
transferring pensions and national equipment expenditure to 
separate accounts, to be covered by loan. The borrowing 
proposals have been criticised. Having regard to the objects 
to which they apply, however, they are not indefensible. M. 
Palmade, the Budget Minister, who subscribes to the principle 
of a ‘complete’ balance, pleads that, in face of deficits of 
the present magnitude, perfection could only be attempted at 
the risk of paralysing economic activity. It is, at any rate, 
generally admitted that the new money could not be got out 
of taxation alone. 

The system of taxation, the chief weapon of a Minister of 
Finance, is in France incredibly unwieldy and inefficient. No 
French Government has at its command anything comparable 
with the bludgeon of the British income tax. A clean and 
decisive blow at the deficit, like that which was struck in 
England last January, is impossible. The French income tax 
is in its infancy. Brought into operation during the European 
war, it did not begin to yield revenue seriously until ten or 
twelve years ago. There is notoriously a good deal of evasion. 
For the assessments of 1931 fewer than ten thousand members 
of the liberal professions declared a net professional profit of 
over 50,000 francs (£400 at par) earned in 1930. Of the 
5,700,000 agricultural properties in France, only about 320,000 
were declared as having made more than 2,500 francs profit. 
Ministers themselves admit that taxes are badly collected, since 
they expect, perhaps optimistically, to get £8,000,000 next 
year by stricter supervision. The whole system of direct and 
indirect taxation is complicated. Apart from customs and 
excise duties, the tobacco and match monopolies and the busi- 
ness turnover tax, there is a cloud of minor imposts on railway 
tickets, on the transport of wine, on a multitude of the most 
ordinary activities of social and economic life. Many of them 
are antiquated, dating from the period of the door and window 
taxes. The cost of collection must be very great, and the 
system looks as if it were deliberately designed to cause more 
loss to the taxpayer than it brings profit to the Treasury. It 
is not by the use of such a machine that a grand collective 
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effort can be made in an emergency with decision and equity. 

It is a reassuring circumstance that the problem which 
France is facing is not monetary in its origin or in the form 
in which it presents itself at this moment. The franc, with 
its gold cover of more than 77 per cent., is not in immediate 
danger. But M. Germain-Martin, the Minister of Finance, 
clearly does not intend to run risks. He thought it necessary 
on October 26th to issue a warning that a series of several 
Budgets showing considerable deficits like those of the last two or 
three years might end by imperilling the currency. He obviously 
regards with misgiving the possibility of a large increase in 
the floating debt. M. Herriot later reinforced the warning 
by urging that a Budget once balanced should remain so 
throughout the financial year, and even hinted at legislative 
action to prevent the vote of supplementary credits unless 
an equivalent revenue is voted at the same time. Still, the 
present financial problem has not the same character as the 
monetary crisis of 1926. It is less immediately acute. On 
the other hand, it is more complex. It cannot be met simply 
by the massive imposition of taxes. Whatever policy is 
pursued will have to take account of a political and economic 
situation full of ramifications. As introduced, the Budget 
was evidently the work of a Government prevented by political 
and economic difficulties from doing what it would have liked 
to do. M. Germain-Martin is a “‘ deflationist ’’? and therefore 
leans towards reduction of expenditure. But the exigencies of 
M. Herriot’s international policy rule out for the present any 
drastic diminution in military expenditure. ‘‘ The expendi- 
ture for security,’ said M. Herriot at Poitiers, ‘‘ has already 
suffered its share of compression. . . . We shall not touch our 
present security so long as it has not been replaced and even 
increased by fresh guarantees.’’ Outside military expendi- 
ture the area of the Budget lending itself to mass economies 
is small. Like Ministers of Finance in other countries, M. 
Germain-Martin falls back on the facile resource of reducing 
the salaries of State employees. This device accounts for 
a great part of the total expected from economies. The 
measure probably does not displease the Senate, which, under 
the guidance of M. Caillaux, is “‘ deflationist,’’ but it puts 
the Government in danger in the Chamber. ‘The civil servants 
form a valuable part of the electoral clientéle of the Radicals 
and Socialists. "The Herriot Government has all along been 
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in the dilemma of having to be “ safe’? enough to satisfy the 
Senate or bold enough to keep on terms with its more advanced 
supporters in the Chamber. In its proposals for economies it 
has chosen to conciliate the Senate. 

Whatever kind of Budget had been introduced, however, 
it could only have been the mere beginning of the attack on 
the real problem. Whether reduction of expenditure or 
increase of revenue be the aim, measures will above all be 
necessary to improve the economic situation. In the first nine 
months of this year there was a fall of 44 per cent. in exports 
to foreign countries (excluding French colonies) and a fall of 
38 per cent. in imports, as compared with the corresponding ~ 
period of 1931. ‘The trade balance is unfavourable. In almost 
every branch of commerce the home market, which for a long 
time offered a surprising resistance to the crisis, has become 
stagnant. During the twelve months ended last September 
the yield from the various forms of the business turnover tax 
fell below the yield of the previous twelve months by over 
1,200,000 francs, and was short of the estimates by a still 
larger margin. Industrial production continues the tale of 
depression. ‘The output of pig-iron in August was only a little 
more than half that of May 1930, the maximum. It is true 
that only about a quarter of a million persons are receiving 
unemployment relief from the public funds, but in face of the 
facts just quoted it is useless to pretend that this figure 
represents the sum total of unemployment. In the absence of 
statistics covering every form of economic activity the total 
cannot indeed be known, but competent observers estimated 
it to be at least a million at the end of October. If only a 
fraction of the unemployed are receiving the ‘“‘ dole’? the direct 
burden on the Treasury is lightened to that extent. But the 
true economic situation is indicated by the loss of trade, the 
fall in production and the continuance of high retail prices. 
The grave diminution in the taxable resources of the nation 
resulting from these factors is the crux of the financial 
problem. 

In the long run the Government will be judged by its success 
in dealing with the economic factors of its problem. It has 
announced part of its programme. ‘There is to be a radical 
revision of the customs tariff. A scheme of national equip- 
ment, which is apparently to include road and canal improve- 
ments, port works, and the generation and transport of 
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electrical energy, is to be financed by loan. M. Daladier, the 
Minister of Public Works, who has prepared a plan on a 
generous scale, deprecates the idea that these are to be simply 
relief works, although they will provide employment. ‘Their 
main object is the furnishing of equipment and facilities for 
industry and commerce. M. Daladier is also the author of 
an original scheme for economies in railway administration. 
He has proposed to the companies—who have all made objec- 
tion—the fusion of the different managements into one. It is 
easy to represent the scheme as a step towards nationalisation, 
and some of the political opponents of M. Daladier have not 
failed to do so. Whatever economies might result, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they can be big enough to meet the chronic 
daily loss on working, and that problem has to be faced. ‘The 
most obvious solution is an increase in fares and goods rates, 
but M. Daladier, who strenuously opposed such a measure 
while in opposition, is probably reluctant to resort to it. Even 
if he did so, it is hardly likely that the railway deficit, which 
falls on the State, can be faced without the aid of a considerable 
loan. For this, and for the other purposes to which it is 
already committed, it is apparent that the Government will 
have to appeal to the market for very large sums in the 
next few years. In view of the amount of money left idle 
by the industrial depression, there should be little difficulty 
in borrowing at present. 

As far as the loss of foreign trade is concerned the Herriot 
Government seems to have realised that the emergency 
protectionist devices so freely employed during the last two 
years are now doing more harm than good. Since the fall in 
sterling and the slump in world prices laid the home market 
open to invasion, French Ministers have repeatedly flown to the 
crude remedy of simply blocking imports. There were the surtax 
on goods coming from countries of depreciated currency; the 
increase in the taxe 4 l’importation imposed on all half-finished 
goods and completely manufactured articles; and, finally, the 
quota system applied to no fewer than 1,100 products. ‘These 
measures not only checked imports; they checked trade. They 
also provoked reprisals. ‘The retort of Italy and Switzerland 
to the augmented taxe a l’importation has been so vigorous 
that the most representative organ of the French heavy 
industries has clamoured for its removal. ‘The import quota 
system has produced even more disastrous effects. So rigid 
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a method of regulation was bound to dislocate the whole 
machinery of exchange. It has not only interfered with the 
business of foreign suppliers, but has created confusion in the 
distribution of goods among French consumers. M. Julien 
Durand, the Minister of Commerce, surprised nobody when 
‘he announced his intention gradually to abandon the scheme, 
or at least only to retain such quotas as could be justified on 
special grounds. The alternative he has chosen is the increase 
of customs duties. But this involves the revision of treaties, 
since three-quarters of the duties in the French tariff list are 
fixed by commercial agreements. M. Durand’s immediate aim ~ 
is to regain liberty of action, by negotiation with Germany 
and other countries, in respect of a great part of these duties. 
So far as one can see he contemplates purely provisional agree- 
ments without a time limit and capable of being denounced 
by either party on short notice. He will treat on the basis 
of reciprocity, giving good terms to good customers and less 
good terms to those who offer less in compensation. 

M. Durand’s intentions are doubtless excellent. He pro- 
claims his desire to restore greater freedom to the exchanges. 
The promised elasticity is at least better than the strangling 
collar of the quota system, which makes expansion of the 
exchanges totally impossible. But his determination to 
increase existing duties leaves one wondering to what extent 
he will encourage a trade revival. Nor is it clear what will 
be the effect of the new tariff arrangements on the internal 
economy of France. It will not be an easy task to give agri- 
culture and manufacture what they consider to be sufficient 
protection and at the same time allow the diminution in the 
cost of living which is one of the essential preliminaries to 
renewed economic activity. 

If there is one point on which producers and consumers— 
as well as politicians—are in agreement, it is that the cost 
of living is too high. While retail prices have been falling 
rapidly in many other countries they have been slow to yield 
in France. From October 1931 to last May they changed 
scarcely at all. The ‘‘ lag ’’ behind the movement of wholesale 
prices has been marked. In Paris, the index figure for 
September was 502 (as compared with 100 in 1913), while 
the figure for wholesale prices had for some months been about 
400. In most provincial towns the index figure for the cost 
of living is higher than in the capital. From the point of 
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view of the manufacturer the cost of production thus remains 
relatively high at a time when some of his competitors, the 
British for instance, are enjoying the advantage of falling 
costs and of an exchange rate favouring exports. It is possible 
that he hopes for a reduction of his wages bill. ‘The diminution 
of civil servants’ salaries may start a movement of that kind; 
certainly, there will be a temptation for the railway companies 
to follow the lead of the State, itself a railway-owner. But 
if wages are reduced, high retail prices will become a more 
acute political problem than ever. The public is at this moment 
watching one of those disconcerting phenomena of economic 
disorder of which most parts of the world have lately known 
examples. A bumper crop has caused a slump in the price 
of wheat. The peasants, compelled to realise in order to 
replenish their working capital, are crying ruin. Consumers, 
on the other hand, have no confident assurance that cheap 
wheat will mean cheap bread. It is in the highest degree 
unlikely that the Government will depart from the principle 
of complete protection for agriculture. ‘‘ The home market 
being protected against foreign competition,’’ said M. Herriot 
at Poitiers, ‘“‘the problem is that of organising this market 
itself.”’ On reading such a statement one realises how strongly 
- entrenched is the ideal of a France self-sufficing in food-stuffs. 

Every recent Government in turn has promised to make war 
on la vie chére. None has so far taken the really effective 
measures involving the reduction of tariffs and the removal of 
‘taxes on consumption ’’ which are at its command. Some- 
thing could obviously be done by reforming the business turn- 
over tax. It was, indeed, an old proposal of the Radicals that 
a single tax levied on articles at the first stage of production 
should be substituted for it. As it stands, the business turn- 
over tax is certainly a direct cause of high prices. It is 
imposed on every transaction through which goods pass before 
they reach the consumer. It must be wasteful, since prices 
must often be increased beyond the actual amount of the tax, 
so that the trader gets in profit something of what should go 
to the State. Unfortunately, the tax has an enormous yield, 
and is therefore seductive as a source of revenue to successive 
Ministers of Finance. But the whole of the system of indirect 
taxation needs recasting, and that is what the French call a 
** long-winded ’’ task. 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 


WAR LEGENDS: 


I. ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
II. THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE ENTENTE. 


I. 
HILE the entire Italian forces were engaged in the 

VW war with Turkey, the head of the Austro-Hungarian 

General Staff, Conrad, used all the influence he had 
at Vienna to wrench from the old Emperor his consent to a 
‘‘ preventive war’? against Italy. Aehrenthal unhesitatingly 
qualified Conrad’s plans as “‘a policy of highway robbery,” 
and Francis Joseph sided with his Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Conrad resigned, but continued in intimate circles to preach 
his great plan. ‘The latter must at one time—Conrad having 
soon been reinstated at the head of the General Staff—have 
seemed very near to becoming an accomplished fact; for, in 
rg11, the German Ambassador to Italy was instructed to inform 
the Marquis di San Giuliano that it was understood that, in 
case of war between Austria-Hungary and Italy, Germany 
would remain neutral, the Triplice Treaty being silent on this 
hypothesis. During the short period he had remained out of 
office, Conrad, in his recriminations, had even gone so far as 
to declare that Austria had been wrong in not seizing, in 1908, 
the chance offered to her by the Messina earthquake and 
declaring war on Italy on that occasion. 

These facts did not prevent sentimental German writers from 
continuing to throw doubts on the loyalty of Italy during 
the period of the Triple Alliance. The truth is that the most 
critical study of the diplomatic documents of the time only serves 
to demonstrate the fact that if—in this prudent mariage de rai- 
son which the alliance between Austria and Italy was—there were 
thoughts and acts of dubious loyalty, they are mainly to be 
found on the side of Imperial Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
This becomes clear if one bears in mind that, as regards 
Italy, the treaty became imperative not for positive ends, but 
for reasons of a negative character. She had realised that she 
could not live under the constant threats of a neighbour who 
hated her by tradition and of necessity—for did not united 
Italy embody the principle of nationality so abhorred at Vienna? 
Moreover, she felt in her very flesh the Trentino thorn, the 
menace of this powerful and unfriendly neighbour. No safe- 
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guard was to be found in international law in the anarchical 
Europe of the time, and there was nothing left for Italy to do 
but to agree to an alliance. But she did at least secure immunity 
from Temporalistic drives emanating from the Vatican, which 
might have become dangerous in case of a return to power 
of the Right in France. 

From the beginning Bismarck required a freedom which he 
denied his allies. The most normal attempts made by Italy 
to set up tolerable relations with France were defined by him to 
the Italian Ambassador as evidence of disloyalty, and this at a 
time when he was himself doing his best to flirt with Paris. 
When, in 1885, Italy occupied Massaouah, the first step towards 
the creation of Italian Eritrea, he protested in the name of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, while, in his private conver- 
sations with different European statesmen, he was launching the 
idea of a final partition of Turkey. In fact, he had been annoyed 
only because the occupation of Massaouah had taken place as a 
result of a direct agreement between London and Rome; and 
he wished Rome to be on bad terms with London, especially 
as he was at the time indulging in bitter-sweet discussions with 
the British Government on colonial questions. 

Machiavellism, too, in the sense attributed to the word since 
the Counter-Reformation, was to be found far more on the side 
of Berlin and Vienna than on that of Rome. During the Con- 
gress of Berlin, in 1878, Bismarck offered Count Corti Tunisia 
for Italy. But the offer was only formulated to the Italian 
Foreign Minister after it had been made to France, in agree- 
ment with Salisbury, and the consent of the Quai d’Orsay had 
been secured.* ‘To set Italy and France at variance, to benefit 
by their quarrel, what could be more ‘‘ Machiavellian ”’ ? 

As for Austria, the serious point of friction was first Albania, 
later, Albania and Macedonia. ‘The famous Italian Ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, Count Nigra, had succeeded in making an agree- 
ment with the Ballplatz based on the most absolute mutual 
désintéressement, an agreement later confirmed between Tittoni 
and Goluchowski. But, in practice, what happened? My per- 
sonal recollections as a young diplomat at Constantinople might 
suffice to show it. On the very morrow of the agreement, from 


*More prudent than Bismarck, or more careful of ‘ respectability,” 
Salisbury—who, probably in agreement with his German colleague, made 
similar overtures to the Italians—merely said to the second Italian _pleni- 
potentiary, Count de Launay, that Italy “should occupy something in 


Northern Africa.’’ 
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1901 till 1904, at every audience, after the Friday Selamlik, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, Baron Calice, succeeded in ex- 
tracting from the Sultan semi-promises on behalf of Catholic 
Albanians, on behalf of Albanians of any creed, against Greeks 
from Epirus. All that was at once known at the Italian 
Embassy ; the Porte was too greatly concerned in thwarting the 
ever-encroaching Austrian demands. The Italian Embassy pro- 
tested, and drove the Consulta to protest and bring Vienna back 
to the observance of the Nigra agreement. And in this Vienna— 
unable to quote similar intrigues on the Italian side—imme- 
diately found food for endless tirades against the spirit of distrust _ 
manifested by the Italians, whose anti-clerical Liberalism failed 
to understand that the Emperor owed it to himself to protect 
Catholicism in the East. 

For ill-informed Germans, victims still of the necessarily 
poisoned war-time polemics, the fact remains that, on the day 
of trial, Italy broke a pact which had lasted since 1882. Suffice 
it, however, to remember that, after the renewal of the Triplice 
on June 2oth, 1902, but before its ratification which took place 
on July 8th—and the ratification alone makes binding a treaty— 
the Italian Foreign Minister, Prinetti, declared to Paris and to 
London that the treaty contained “‘ no stipulation obliging Italy 
to share in an aggression.’? Prinetti authorised his two col- 
leagues, Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne, to impart his declaration 
to their respective Parliaments; which was done in the Palais 
Bourbon and in the House of Commons on July 3rd. The declara- 
tion read by Delcassé, every word of which had its import, was 
as follows : 


Les déclarations qui nous ont été faites par le gottvernement 
italien nous ont permis d’acquérir la certitude que la politique 
de l’Italie, par suite de ses alliances, n’est dirigée ni directe- 
ment ni indirectement contre la France; qu’elle ne saurait 
comporter, en aticun cas, ume menace pour nous, et qu’en 
aucun cas, et sous aucune forme, l’Italie ne peut devenir ni 
instrument ni l’auxiliaire d’une agression contre notre pays. 


The German Ambassador at Paris imparted to Berlin the 
impression of relief which these words, listened to in deep 
silence, had produced. Prinetti in Rome fully confirmed them to 
the German representative. ‘The ratification of the Treaty only 
took place, as I have said, a few days later, on July 8th. Berlin 
and Vienna thus admitted the spirit in which Italy had adhered 
to the renewal of the Triplice. 
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On the eve of the declaration of war, at the end of July 1914, 
the Vienna leaders may have believed—and public opinion in 
both the Central Empires did wholly believe—that the case was 
one of defence. Article VII of the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance compelled both countries, in case one or the other might 
desire to alter the status quo in the Balkans ‘‘ by a temporary 
or a permanent occupation,” “‘first’’ to come to an agreement 
with the ally ‘‘ based on the principle of mutual compensation for 
each advantage, territorial or otherwise, which each of the 
two Powers might gain over and above their present position.’’* 
It was Austria who, ignoring this article, deliberately violated 
the treaty with Italy. It is interesting to disclose that Kalnoky 
had strenuously objected in 1887, at the time of the tenewal of 
the Triple Alliance, to the inclusion of the formula required by 
the Italian Foreign Minister, Count di Robilant, which later 
became Article VII of the Treaty. Bismarck persuaded Kalnoky 
to give in, calling his attention to the fact that it would be 
easy, when the time came for it, to elude the obligations pro- 
vided under Article VII. It is to be deplored that the German 
document containing Bismarck’s advice was not included in the 
official collection of diplomatic documents on the Grosse Politik 
published in Berlin after the war. 

The perfect loyalty of Italy in the Triplice had, I am ready 
to admit, a deep realistic reason as regards Austria. The thought 
which all those who were responsible for Italy’s foreign policy 
had in common was this : No conquest of irredente lands is worth 
a war; if Italy continues to progress, as she does, in general 
peace, she achieves this conquest, whereas Austria will more 
and more be embarrassed by insoluble problems because of the 
awakening of the nationalities she harbours; on the day, perhaps 
far off, of the fall of the Habsburg power, Italy, who is an indes- 
tructible force, will inevitably reap the harvest of historical 
evolution. People in Italy were sufficiently intelligent to realise 
that the problems at stake were of such a scope as to render 
senseless—all questions of loyalty put aside—any attempt to 
hasten their solution by poor, diplomatic intrigues. Had there 
been, in the troublous times which began at Algeciras in 1906, 
no other Machiavellism than that of Italian diplomacy, the 
history of Europe might have been less blood-stained and less 
brutal. 


*Cf. Sforza. Makers of Modern Europe. London. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot, 1931. Chapters on Pachich and Sonnino. 
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Il. 


In spite of the profound discipline which more and more 
characterises the attitude of Catholics towards Papal authority, 
even in questions which do not concern faith, it is still being 
murmured in Belgian and French Catholic circles that the action 
of the Vatican was, during the war, unduly pro-German. 
Another token of the tenacity of legends which, born in the 
fever of war, withstand, after years, the most evident proofs 
of their falsity. The truth is that, in 1914, it was only for 
essentially Catholic reasons that the Vatican first inclined 
towards a victory of the Central Empires. 

The lack of sympathy of the Vatican towards Protestant Eng- 
land, anti-clerical France, Liberal Italy, has been exaggerated. 
Traditions are long-lived at the Vatican ; and what mainly scared 
the Roman Curia, in the make-up of the Entente, was Russia. 
For, indeed, one could hope for philo-Catholic movements of 
opinion in France, in Italy, even in the English High Church, 
where symptoms of this nature were already to be detected. 
But Russian orthodoxy, under the orders of Czarism, was an 
unshakable rock. The victory of Russia implied for the Vati- 
can in 1914 the disappearance or, at least, humiliation of Imperial 
Austria, the only great State in which the Catholic religion still 
enjoyed unequalled external prestige* ; an ever stronger hold of 
Russia on Poland; Russia mistress at Constantinople, where she 
would have breathed new life with the Gicumenical Patriarchate, 
whose distrust of the Bishop of Rome had never abated since 
the fifteenth century; the forgoing of all hope of a union of 
the autocephalous Churches in the Balkans; a loss of prestige 
of the Catholic missions in the Levant and possibly even in 
China, where the pressure of a victorious Russia would have 
become tremendous ; finally, the loss of the privileges in the Holy 
Land which had remained in the hands of the Latins, but were 
already seriously threatened by the Orthodox monks. Such, at 
the time, was the stock of dangers implied by a victory of the 
Entente in the mind of the Head of the Catholic Church. + 


* External; for all vital religious life had disappeared from official 
Austria; when the Archduke Francis Ferdinand compelled the Emperor 
to appoint Conrad Head of the General Staff, he knew the latter was no 
believer; but he requested him ‘‘ to go to Mass.” Conrad himself tells the 
story in his Memoirs. 

+ See in my already quoted Makers of Modern Europe (chapter on Pius X 
and Benedict XV) documents proving that at the end of July 1914 the 
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At the Vatican, a victory of Russia came to be considered as a 
disaster even more serious than the Reformation. As this 
assertion may seem excessive, I shall bring testimony. After 
Russia had withdrawn from the Entente, in April 1918, Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero paid a visit to Cardinal Gasparri at the Vatican. 
The Secretary of State spoke with the greatest warmth of the 
Entente countries, and especially of France, and the famous 
Italian historian having shown some astonishment at this, Gas- 
parri replied with some heat (and Ferrero repeated to me 
literally) : ‘‘ But how could we favour the Entente as long as 
Russia belonged to it? You know very well the manner in 
which Catholics were treated in Czarist Russia. The victory of 
Russia, to whom France and England had made’so many 
promises, would have constituted for the Vatican a disaster 
even greater than the Reformation.”’ 

The Roman Church knew that the Belgian and French 
Catholics would always remain Catholics; she could sympa- 
thise with them in their trials, help them where she could, and 
she did. But her most essential interests were vested in 
Austria, just as her hopes of aggrandisement lay in the East. 
She could not desire that a new danger should threaten her 
precisely in that field where, since Leo XIII, she had multiplied 
her efforts of penetration. This feeling endured even after the 
war. I have a precise recollection of several cases which came 
to my knowledge when I was Foreign Minister and which proved 
that, at the Vatican, Bolshevism was, at the beginning, viewed 
as a horrible evil undoubtedly, but also as a necessary evil 
which might possibly have salutary consequences. And, from a 
strictly Catholic point of view, it was no mistake. The structure 
of the Russian Church would never have given way as long as 
Czarism lasted. Among the ruins accumulated by Bolshevism 
there was room for everything, even for a religious revival 
in which the influence of the Roman Church might have made 
itself felt. The manifold conversions to Catholicism of White 
Russians who emigrated to France and Italy are perhaps 
no proof; but, during my travels in Soviet Russia, I personally 
have more than once, in the course of confidential conversations 
with religiously-minded Russians, detected the acknowledgment 


Bar 


Vatican wished the ruin of Serbia. The official organ of Catholicism in 
France, La Croix, expressed the same idea on the eve of the war. In its 
number of July 26th-27th, 1914, it said with violent irony to the French 
rulers : ‘‘ The moment is well-chosen, gentlemen, to tell Austria she over- 
steps her rights, Faced with the manifest right of Austria... .” 
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that their old Church was dead, dead for ever; and that one 
would necessarily one day have to find a ground of agreement 
with Catholicism. 

It is equally untrue—and we here deal with a legend which 
was only spread in Italy at the time of the war—that Benedict 
XV entertained feelings of hostility towards his country. Had 
he not been a creature of Leo XIII who, bred on the literature 
of Donoso Cortes and other Spanish and French Legitimists, 
never saw anything in the unity of Italy but ‘‘ the works of the 
sects’’? Benedict XV was of a mind far more serene and 
ripe. And he probably remained, in his attitude towards Italy, 
what he had been from childhood : a Genoese patrician, proud 
of the glories of his old republic, harbouring still—a relic 
of the speeches he heard as a child—a kind of rancour 
against those Savoy Kings and their Piedmontese who, in 1815, 
had annexed the State of Genoa. But if he did not appreciate the 
Italy of the Risorgimento, he deeply loved the Italians, even 
when they did not call themselves sons of the Church. How 
often did the friend of his childhood, Baron Monti, who, as 
Director-General of Religious Affairs at the Department of 
Justice, often served as secret agent between the Pope and 
the Italian Government when I was Foreign Minister, repeat 
to me these words of Benedict at times when agreements on some 
disputed point seemed difficult to achieve: Fra di noi, ci dob- 
biamo capire. And his nationalistic fra di noi—between ourselves 
—ended by being the right word. 

As regards the independence of the Holy See, Benedict relied 
essentially on the feelings of an Italian democracy, which he 
admitted to be patriotic and unitary, but which he hoped would 
be more and more Christian.* Evidence is not lacking in this 
field. ‘The artificial formule of sovereignty over palaces—so 
dear to his successor Pius XI—had for Benedict merely the 
value of a diplomatic position which he considered it his duty 
not to discard, but to which his realistic mind never attached 
any serious importance. 


SFORZA. 
* Hence the support granted to the constitution of a Popular (Christian 


Democratic) Party, the destruction of which by Fascism was viewed with 
pleasure by Benedict’s successor. 


SOME PRESENT-DAY MOVEMENTS IN 
RELIGION. 


N examination of the reports of a number of annual 
ecclesiastical assemblies for some years past, namely the 
Congregational Union, the Church Congress, and the 

Wesleyan Conference, shows that they all present some very 
curious and interesting features. While in many respects they 
are different, there is a marked similarity in their tone and 
temperament. They discuss an itnmense variety of subjects, 
but approach them in much the same mental attitude. They 
are all conscious of being, as it were, up against it, of being 
voices ‘‘ crying in the wilderness,’? and of having to address 
themselves to an almost impossible task. At the same time 
they are self-conscious. They assume more or less tacitly that 
the truth rests with them and on them lies the task of setting 
right a world grievously out of joint. Hence the endless 
discussions on how to bring their message home to the working 
classes (this is their phrase), to outsiders, and to young people. 
Taking it all round their tone is generally pessimistic, almost 
defeatist. They deliver their message sadly and meekly, and 
their Christianity has about it very little radiance. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this. Jesus Himself 
sent out His disciples to be sheep in the midst of wolves. From 
the first the Christian Church has been conscious of ploughing 
a lonely furrow in a world that lieth in wickedness. In other 
words, the Church has always had to face the indifference and 
godlessness of the great mass of men. She has been a “‘ voice 
crying in the wilderness’ and often with no language but a 
ery. She has still to face the problem of convincing men of the 
value of things eternal and unseen in a world where the interests 
of the seen and temporal are so urgent and so absorbing. The 
problem is with us still, and reflection on past failures to solve it 
may possibly suggest some better methods for the future. 

To the outside observer the problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the solutions suggested are not one but many. 
Wherever there is a real consciousness of the need there is a 
very urgent desire to deal with it, and the methods suggested 
vary greatly with the temperaments of those concerned. We 
propose, therefore, to pass briefly in review some of those move- 
ments of thought and action in the religious world which are 
at once created by the modern situation and attempt to meet it. 
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The first of these is the theology of Karl Barth in Germany. 
This is not the place for any detailed discussion or criticism 
of Barth’s position and of the extensions or modifications of 
it in the teaching of his followers, Brunner, Gogarten, and 
others. It will suffice for our purpose to point out the origin 
and direction of this vivid and timely re-presentation of the 
Protestant faith. Barthianism is a theology of crisis. It arose 
out of the desperate conditions created in Germany by the 
war and in consequence it has in it a note both of pessimism and 
of despair. It is also a theology of criticism. While it seeks 
to breathe new life into the dry bones, it is rather obsessed by 
the consciousness that they are indeed very dry. Barth found 
in the contemporary religion which acquiesced in, if it did not 
create, the conditions which produced the war, something hardly 
distinguishable from dope. He says, 

religion gives us the chance, beside and above the vexation 
of business, politics, and private and social life, to celebrate — 
solemn hours of devotion—to take flight to Christianity as 
to an eternally green island in the grey sea of the everyday. 
There comes over us a wonderful sense of safety and security 
from the unrighteousness whose might we everywhere feel. 
It is a wonderful illusion if we can comfort ourselves with 
it, that in our Europe—in the midst of capitalism, prostitu- 
tion, the housing problem, alcoholism, tax evasion, and 
militarism—the church’s preaching, the church’s morality and 
the “‘ religious life’ go their uninterrupted way. 


He goes on to ask what is the use of this wonderful illusion to 
all the externals of applied religion and ecclesiasticism. Why 
do they not accomplish at least something? His answer is 
that the theology on which it is all based is wrong. It begins 
with men rather than God. Men are self-righteous because 
they build up a religion out of their own experience and to suit 
their own needs rather than listen to the voice of God Himself. 
Barth sweeps aside the whole development of modern theology 
from Schleiermacher onwards as tending to an inane subjec- 
tivism on the one haud and to a merely humanistic faith on 
the other. We must therefore perform a complete volte-face 
and begin with the Word of God Himself 


in the originative and regulative power of its truth, in its 
all-eradicating and all- reconciling earnestness, in the light that 
it casts not only upon time and time’s confusions, but also 
beyond toward the brightness of eternity, revealing time and 
eternity through each other and in each other—the Word, 
the Logos of the Living God. 
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On this Word of God the new Reformed theology must be built 
up, and from it a new gospel must be preached. We must 
restore to its rightful position the Deo soli gloria of the 
Reformed churches. This will deliver us from our self- 
righteousness and from “‘all pietistic and methodistic illusions’’ 
and bring us face to face with God in His might, majesty and 
forgiving grace. Barth considers that the place he gives to 
the Word of God as original and central at once solves the 
problem of authority and provides the needed initiative for 
Christian conduct and service. To him, therefore, the Christian 
religion is first, last and always a revelation, and by accepting 
this revelation and submitting himself to it can man alone 
discover the way of life and peace. ‘ 

From this starting-point Barth goes on to reconstruct 
Protestant theology. He follows Calvin rather than Luther, 
and has much to say both about justification by faith and pre- 
destination. But there is a touch of fatalism about it all, an 
exaltation of God at the expense of man’s impotence and little- 
ness, which seems at times to relegate Him to a region entirely 
beyond human ken. There is a curious affinity between Barth’s 
position and the language of Otto with regard to the altogether 
other and the mysterium iremendum. It is very easy to 
criticise all this, to point out its inconsistencies and onesided- 
ness, but we must remind ourselves that man’s capacity to 
receive revelation is in a sense as important as the revelation 
given. It is easy, too, to argue that a religious system which 
is the product of panic, fear and despair is not likely to obtain 
any permanent hold of the minds and consciences of men. Here, 
however, this would be beside the mark. What concerns us for 
the moment is that in this truly prophetic man and his almost 
oracular deliverances we have a real message for the times. 
Barth’s teaching is above all things unsystematic. It began, 
as everyone knows, in a very informal kind of commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and although he has published 
certain systematic treatises, his general tenor and attitude are 
perhaps best understood from his more fugitive writings and 
addresses intended for those whom Schleiermacher called ‘‘ the 
despisers of religion ”? on the one hand, and for German clergy 
and Christians on the other. “These make it quite clear that 
Barth’s intention is to call men and women away from institu- 
tionalism, ceremonialism, and dogma, to a living and active 
faith, in a living and active God. There is in his teaching that 
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blending of mysticism and practical insight which is always a 
formidable combination, and his large following in Germany, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere makes it quite clear that his message 
is meeting a need. 

There are signs, however, that the influence of this crisis 
theology is already declining even in the countries which gave 
it birth, and although it has aroused considerable interest both 
in England and America, it cannot be said in any sense to have 
‘caught on.’? Its importance lies not so much in its positive 
reinterpretation of Protestantism as in the evidence it affords 
of the deep-seated human need for a living God. Man can 
never be satisfied for long with idols of his own making, and 
the barren subjectivism of much modern theological teaching 
has probably had its day. What men need in religion is reality. 
Thus the Barthian emphasis on the Word of God, on the 
covenant of revelation and its objective truth has seemed to 
many to open a door of hope in a despairing age. 

Another contemporary religious movement of undoubted 
significance is that generally known as the Oxford 
Groups. 

Though this has only lately come into public notice it is no 
new thing and is probably all the better and stronger for having 
had a considerable period of incubation. ‘The Movement is now 
almost world-wide in its scope and effect, and in the eyes of 
many constitutes just that type of religious revival for which 
the churches have long been looking and which they certainly 
need. It presents all the characteristic features of that sect 
type of Christianity with which the writings of Troeltsch have 
familiarised us—its merits as well as its disadvantages. ‘The 
Group Movement has affinities with the Montanists, the 
Franciscans, the Waldensians, the Lollards, the Hussites, and 
the early English Separatists. Like most of these it seeks to 
go back to first-century Christianity and to recapture some of 
the ‘‘ lost radiance ’’ of those great days. But though it looks 
to the past, it is thoroughly realist and modern in its methods 
and aims. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to compare the Groups 
with the Barthian Movement in Germany, but there is little in 
common between the two save that both spring out of and are 
conscious of and seek to meet a moral and spiritual crisis. ‘The 
Group Movement is in no sense theological. It is supremely 
practical, experimental and individual. Its great objective is 


> so 
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life-changing, and by converting individuals it would regenerate 
the world. So its leaders address their message to those who 
are slaves of their appetites and living in sin, to those who 
are maladjusted to life and in more or less conscious spiritual 
misery and revolt, and to those nominal Christians who, as 
Samuel Butler said, ‘‘ would be equally horrified at hearing 
the Christian religion doubted or at seeing it practised.’? Their 
motto is Vital Christianity, and their aim to breathe life into 
dry bones. Their theology, such as it is, is thoroughly Christo- 
centric. For them Jesus Christ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. In reliance on Him and living relation with Him through 
faith, men and women can overcome evil, break the power of 
sin, and reintegrate their lives. Like the disciples of old the 
Groups depend largely on personal witness. One of the chief 
features of their meetings is what they call ‘‘ sharing,’’ by 
which they. mean open confession of sin and frank and simple 
testimony to the renewing power of the Gospel. They also 
lay great stress on Divine guidance, and on the belief that by 
meditation, prayer, and faith, it is possible to discover the Will 
of God for everything one may say or do in the day’s work. 
They insist on the reality of God’s personal watch over 
the individual, and seek to order the whole of life on this 
basis. 

It is hardly necessary to say that they meet with great and 
real success. They can point to a striking record of changed 
lives, that is to say of genuine and permanent conversions, and 
they have also succeeded in making Christianity real and vital 
for many for whom it had never been more than nominal. The 
Movement is on the whole more acceptable to Anglicans than 
to Nonconformists, the former being attracted by its freedom 
and power of individual appeal, while to the latter these things 
present no novelty. In such a movement, however, the dangers 
are as obvious as the merits. There is great risk of developing 
a technique and of turning it into a shibboleth. This would 
mean the forming of a new sect, and though the leaders of the 
Movement strongly repudiate any such intention, they may 
easily be driven into it against their will. Already the Move- 
ment seems to be developing a faint air of superiority, and 
unless it can work cordially in and with the churches, it is 
difficult to see how it will avoid the peril of sectarianism. It 
will need, too, to formulate its gospel more definitely on the 
intellectual side. Appeal to experience is good and right, but 

VoL. CXL. 45 
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it is always necessary to ask experience of what or of whom? 
It is well, too, to present religion to men and women as a living 
force, a power rather than a form of sound words. The glow 
which the apprehension of this causes does not last. All 
experience of evangelism in the past goes to show that unless 
converts can be guided, shepherded, taught and led into prac- 
tical service of the Kingdom, their last state is likely to be worse 
than the first. If one may judge from personal experience, the 
atmosphere of many of the Group meetings is a little strained 
and too far removed from the common air of everyday life. 
It is no doubt good sometimes to visit these high altitudes, and 
it is possible to gather there strength and inspiration for one’s 
humdrum daily work. ‘There is no reason in the world why 
these Groups should not make an invaluable contribution to the 
life of Christendom at the present time and their leaders are 
obviously alive to their opportunity. Much will depend, no 
doubt, on the attitude which the churches take up to them and 
on their readiness to learn and profit by the experience they 
have won. 

The point we wish to urge here and now, however, is that 
we have again in this Movement an indication of the deep-seated 
need of men for something real, positive and effective in the 
religious life. But any such movement must in the long run be 
judged by its fruits and this cannot be confined to the regenera- 
tion of individual lives. ‘Though the stress on social service 
may have been overdone in some of our churches, it can never 
be overlooked. ‘To redress the wrongs of modern society and 
to establish the Kingdom of God on earth is still the indispen- 
sable function of the Christian Church and the duty of all those 
who profess the Christian name. 

Another aspect of modern religious life is suggested by the 
imminent celebration of the centenary of the Oxford Movement. 
This is being hailed by the Anglo-Catholic section of the English 
Church as a welcome and fruitful opportunity, but it will be a sad 
mistake if it leads to nothing more than an occasion for Anglo- 
Catholic propaganda and advertisement of Anglo-Catholic achieve- 
ments and claims. For it must always be remembered that the 
Oxford Movement does not stand by itself. It is but one aspect 
of an upheaval of thought which had widespread results in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It has to be considered 
along with the evangelical revival on the one hand and the 
liberal social development represented by Maurice, Kingsley, 
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and others. In some respects the Oxford Movement was a 
reaction against both of these, and there is no doubt that acute 
dislike of evangelicalism and an equally acute fear of liberalism 
profoundly influenced both Newman and his followers in their 
thought and action. So far as the Oxford Movement was a 
protest against the dead indifference and general slovenliness 
of the Anglican Church of the period it was a most welcome 
and beneficent thing. It certainly helped to a general revival 
of religion, and its great representatives—Keble and Pusey— 
would probably have been the first to resent the narrow 
sectarianism which it has developed both in thought and practice 
in these modern days. For it has to be confessed, that the 
Anglo-Catholic party as now constituted shows all the charac- 
teristics of the sect type of Christianity. In spite of its 
exclusive claim to the term catholic, it is anything but catholic 
in spirit and attitude, and its claim to be the sole channel of 
divine grace would be ludicrous if it were not put forward with 
so much real conviction and zeal. 

The fact is, however, that this section of the Anglican Church, 
again, does recognise the spiritual needs of the time and has 
a way of meeting them which undoubtedly appeals to a large 
number of minds in the present distress. It is entirely a mistake 
to imagine that the attraction of Anglo-Catholicism is merely 
a matter of ecclesiastical zesthetics. It cuts a great deal deeper 
than that. The question at issue between Anglo-Catholics and 
all other types of Christians is the old question as between the 
religion of authority and the religion of the spirit. Protes- 
tantism with all its defects has stood for freedom and for the 
love of truth, but too often in its history its love of freedom has 
degenerated into a barren individualism and its love of truth 
into rigid dogmatism. This, again, has led all too frequently 
to an intellectual revolt in which men and women have felt the 
ground being cut from under their feet. So the great need 
of many of them to-day is for some authoritative assurance in 
regard to the things of God and of the soul. This assurance the 
institutionalism on which the Anglo-Catholic relies professes to 
be able to supply. In so doing, however, it merely takes a leaf 
out of the Roman book and tries to do for men and women in 
an Anglicised and rather parochial fashion what Rome does 
with a wider gesture and a more universal claim. 

At its inception, however, the Oxford Movement was some- 
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thing more than an attempt at ecclesiastical reform. Newman 

wrote of it as 
quite independent of things visible and historical. It is not 
here or there: it has no progress, no causes, no fortunes : 
it is not a movement, it is a spirit: it is a spirit afloat, neither 
‘“in the secret chambers ’’ nor ‘‘ in the desert,’’ but every- 
where. It is within us, arising up in the heart where it was 
least expected, working its way, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably as hardly to admit of precaution 
or encounter on any ordinary human rules of opposition. 


So, too, Dean Church wrote in his classic history of it: 


The Movement was, above all, a moral one; it was nothing 
allowed to be nothing, if it was not this; seriousness, 
reverence, the fear of insincere words, and unsound pro- 
fessions, were essential in the character, which alone it would 
tolerate in those who made common cause with it. 
He goes on to point out that this ethical tendency of the Move- 
ment was shown in its sane Biblicism, and in its substitution 
of a living devotion to the Jesus of faith and experience for the 
high and dry dogmatics of Protestant evangelicalism. How far 
the Movement in modern days has remained faithful to the 
moral and spiritual ideals of its founders it is very difficult to 
say. Certainly there are many Anglo-Catholics whose spirit 
is altogether worthy of their great ancestry. But there are 
many others, perhaps the majority, with whom one becomes 
acquainted in the pages of the Church Times whose whole ethos 
is different from that of the early Tractarians. They make 
essential what these regarded as merely incidental. They are 
narrowly orthodox, and bitterly sectarian. Rome is their Mecca 
and their ideal, and they seek nothing less than the ultimate 
Romanising of the whole Anglican Church. But as Lord 
Haldane said of Newman, ‘‘ The Spirit of God and man was too 
great to be confined within the limits which he assigned,” so 
we may say in regard to modern Anglo-Catholicism that 
Christianity is too great and universal to live within the narrow 
ecclesiastical limits which it would impose. 

If the celebration of the centenary of Newman’s work could 
but do again for our time what he and his immediate followers 
sought to do for theirs, it would prove a great event in the 
history of the English Church. The Movement made a great 
stand for moral and spiritual reality, and so has a claim on the 
sympathies of all parties in the Church and of all sincerely 
religious people outside. That it was based on a false reading 
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of history, that it so emphasised externals as to become a 
travesty of the pure religion of the New Testament and that 
it has so misused the great word Catholic as to eviscerate it 
of all real content, must be generally admitted. Nevertheless, 
it met and indeed still meets a felt want. ‘The symbolism of 
its ritual makes a definite appeal to certain temperaments, as 
also does its assurance of certitude. At a time when both morals 
and theology are in the melting-pot it offers a real way of 
escape for those who are content to close their minds and put 
themselves under-direction. But it must always be remembered 
that, if it is this that is wanted, Rome can do it better and that 
at best it shelves problems rather than solves them. The sincerity 
and devotion of many Anglo-Catholics are beyond quéstion and 
beyond praise, but must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
the system as a whole puts a premium on superstition and sets 
back the clock of religious progress. Insistence on Apostolic 
Succession with its corollaries in baptismal regeneration and the 
real (material) presence in the sacrament, is both historically 
and psychologically mistaken and in the end can only defeat 
itself. There is more need to-day than ever for that love of 
truth and devotion to liberty by which Protestantism at its best 
has always been distinguished, and in the pursuit of which the 
truest Catholicism is to be found. 

This brings us to another modern religious movement which 
deserves brief mention, viz. the impulse to unity. Long before 
the war the waste and scandal of ‘‘ our unhappy divisions ’’ had 
been a matter of conscience and deep concern to many Chris- 
tians. ‘The war brought the evil into stronger relief than ever, 
and led to acts of union which, had they been continued into 
the days of peace, would have done much to change the whole 
situation. ‘The Lambeth Conference of 1920, with its recogni- 
tion of the real Christianity of those not of the Anglican fold, 
and its frank recommendation of the cause of reunion did much 
to create a better atmosphere and seemed to bring union within 
the range of practical politics. 

The innumerable conferences of the last two decades, while 
disappointingly barren in results, have at least served to clear 
the air and make plain the difficulties that have to be faced. 
It may fairly be said that the net result of it all has been to 
produce a feeling in favour of closer unity, even where the 
sectarian spirit has been strongest. Quite naturally any 
practical results achieved have followed lines of least resistance. 
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The Union of the two Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, and 
of the Methodist Churches in England, are cases in point, and 
much the same may be said of the approaches to inter-com- 
munion between the Anglican and the Eastern and old Catholic 
Churches. Alongside of these may be set the birth of the United 
Church of Canada, the proposals still under discussion for a 
United Church of South India, and the as yet very tentative 
overtures for union between the English Presbyterian Church 
and the Congregationalists. The wide publicity given to the 
proceedings by which Methodist Union was consummated shows 
how keen is the interest of the outside world in the matter of 
Christian unity. What the Methodists have so successfully 
accomplished is a challenge to all the Churches, and they will 
henceforth be judged in many quarters by their readiness or 
otherwise to take it up. The spirit there evoked will 
undoubtedly influence the discussions and negotiations which are 
still going on. 

It is quite useless, however, to conceal the fact that the 
obstacles in the way of general Christian reunion are still very 
serious if not quite insurmountable. They take various forms, 
but these are only different manifestations of the sectarian spirit 
and temper which is in itself the greatest foe to unity. It still 
operates among the Free Churches, though less mischievously 
than of old, and it is to be seen in full strength and activity 
among Anglo-Catholics. On their own showing their principles 
quite conscientiously held will not allow them to co-operate in 
any way with Churches whose ministers are not episcopally 
ordained. The only kind of Union they can contemplate is 
absorption. The really deep line of cleavage, therefore, is that 
between broad Protestant evangelicalism on the one hand, and 
what can only be called Romanism on the other. The cleavage 
here is as much psychological and temperamental as anything, 
and in some form or other will probably persist. It would 
appear that the best course to pursue at present would be for all 
those who are willing to reckon themselves Protestants to enter 
on a period of fraternal co-operation. "This would mean recog- 
nising one another’s orders and status and being willing to work 
and worship together as occasion might require. 

Some such interim arrangement as this would appear to be 
better than an attempt to include all in a vast new organisation. 
Reunion in the long run is and must be a matter of spirit, inten- 
tion, and desire, rather than of machinery. It is surely a 
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mistake to imagine that once the organisation is provided the 
spirit of union will appear to work it. The whole history of 
the Church indicates the opposite. Given the spirit, the good- 
will and the desire, and they will find for themselves fit forms 
of expression. If this process is to be living and fruitful room 
must be found for variety. One of the sharpest lessons taught 
by Church history is as to the danger and futility of enforced 
uniformity in the things of the spirit. Freedom is the very 
breath of the life of religion and will always be endangered in 
any scheme of reunion which puts organisation first, or seeks 
to rest upon it. We are all ready to pay lip-service to that 
unity of the spirit of which we hear so much. But we need 
to go further and realise that it is the only unity worth talking 
about, and that until it is attained no acts or schemes of union 
will be possible. There is great need for a thorough and wide- 
spread educational campaign. But it must be carried out in 
co-operation, and part of it will need to be those acts of union 
by which alone can the different sections of the Church come 
to know one another and discover that unity of the spirit which, 
as we have seen, is the necessary foundation of any practical 
scheme. It is because the time seems now more ripe for some- 
thing of this kind that we are justified in looking to the future 
at least with a chastened hope. 
W. B. SELBIE. 


THE RELATION OF HISTORY TO 
POLIAICS = 


Y choice of subject is dictated by my affectionate 
M remembrance of Sir John Seeley, the founder, some fifty 

years ago, of the Social and Political Education League. 
No subject was more constantly in his mind, or more frequently 
on his tongue, than that intimate connection between history and 
politics which is the theme of my address. He began his famous 
lectures on the Expansion of England with the characteristic 
dictum : 

It is a favourite maxim of mine that history, while it 
should be scientific in its method, should pursue a practical 
object. ‘That is, it should not merely gratify the reader’s 
curiosity about the past, but should modify his view of the 
present and his forecast of the future. 

That was his opening remark, and the principle which it 
expressed, namely that history should serve as a guide to 
politics, was so persistently and effectively maintained through- 
out the succeeding lectures that the course when published 
became one of the most potent causes of that revival of interest 
in the British Empire which marked the politics of our country 
during the last decade of the Victorian age. 

The old history—that is the history current from the time 
of the Italian Renaissance and the German Reformation to that 
of the American Rebellion and the French Revolution—was 
almost worthless whether for educational or for political pur- 
poses. It suffered from three grave, and together fatal, defects. 
First, its aim was wrong. It did not primarily seek for facts : 
the truth was not in it. It endeavoured to please as literature ; 
to improve as a story with a moral; to edify as a revelation 
of the workings of Providence, or to serve as an arsenal for 
political gunmen and theological bombers. Secondly, its method 
was defective. It was credulous and uncritical. It tended to 
accept picturesque stories—such as that of Alfred and the 
cakes, Bruce and the spider, Eleanor and the poisoned dagger— 
without adequate examination. It plagiarised shamelessly, and 
it embroidered freely. Thirdly, its scope was unduly restricted. 
Extensively, it tended to limit its attention to three narrow por- 
tions of the vast historical field, namely, the history of Greece 
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up to the time of Alexander the Great, the history of Rome 
as far as the founding of the Empire, and the history of Eng- 
land, exclusive of that of Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or the 
Overseas Dominions. In other words it was content to be 
treated merely as a background for the study of the three great 
languages and literatures, Greek, Latin, and English. It 
allowed the pursuit of historical knowledge to be broken off just 
when—with the Macedonian Empire, the Roman Principate, and 
the Expansion of Britain—it was becoming most likely to be 
politically valuable. Intensively, at the same time, it confined 
its observations too much to the doings of selected great men, 
and to great men selected from the single sphere of politics. 
The common man in his multitudes tended to be ighored, or 
to be mentioned only as having been slain in his thousands on 
such and such a glorious battle-field, or as having perished in 
his tens of thousands in such and such a plague or famine. 
Similarly, the economic, social, religious, and cultural aspects 
of history were generally treated as non-existent, or as unworthy 
of the attention of serious students. No wonder that with the 
history that alone was available a hundred years ago the Regius 
Chairs at Oxford and Cambridge were ineffective for the purpose 
for which they were founded. Administrators, diplomatists, and 
civil servants did not come to sit around them and be trained. 
A century ago this very year, that is in 1832, Professor Nares 
of Oxford (immortalised by Macaulay in his essay on Burleigh) 
pathetically complained to the Vice-Chancellor that residence in 
Oxford was for him ‘‘a meaningless formality,’’ since there 
were no audiences, the young men being “‘ too constantly en- 
gaged in higher pursuits.”’ 

But already, when Nares wrote, a new type of history was 
coming into existence, a history freed from the defects that 
had marked and marred its predecessor, a history eminently 
fitted to perform the functions both of a means of education 
and of a school of practical politics. First its aim had been 
altered, and its spirit purified. It had been converted from a 
rather disreputable art into a more or less passionless and 
immaculate science. In the hands of masterly and magnanimous 
scholars, among whom Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) had 
stood pre-eminent, it had desisted from propagandism, had 
ceased to seek primarily either to amuse or to elevate, had made 
its first concern the discovery of truth, and its supreme purpose 
the depicting of events as they actually had occurred. ‘Then, 
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again, it had reformed its methods. No longer credulously 
accepting forgeries, and no longer incuriously repeating legends 
sanctified by authority and antiquity, it had developed the 
science of criticism, and had begun diligently to collect and 
exhaustively to examine the original sources that lay behind 
the traditional narratives. Wolf’s famous Prolegomena to 
Homer (1795) had served as a model of what could be achieved 
by sheer scholarship in the sphere of textual criticism, and 
Wolfs superb literary apparatus had been applied with startling 
results in the domain of history by Niebuhr, Mommsen, and 
their followers. Finally, a notable change in the conception of 
history had occurred. Extensively, its scope had been widened 
so as to include in space the whole world, and in time the whole 
record (both written and unwritten) of human activities from 
the first appearance of man upon the earth to the present day. 
Intensively, it had begun to take cognisance of many aspects 
of communal life hitherto regarded as beneath its dignity or 
outside its province: to investigate social and economic pheno- 
mena; to study the evolution of science, literature, and art; 
to recognise the sociological significance of religion; above all, 
it had begun to take count in Acton’s words, of ‘‘the movement 
of ideas which are not the effect, but the cause of public events.”’ 
It was these three changes—the change in aim, the change in 
method, and the change in conception—three changes effected 
almost entirely within the term of the nineteenth century that 
converted history from a branch of tendencious fiction into a 
branch of social science valuable and available for the purposes 
of both education and practical guidance. 

What are the educational and practical purposes which 
history, in its pure and reformed character, is fitted to fulfil. 
With the educational functions of history we are not on this 
present occasion directly concerned. Nevertheless, a few words 
must be said about them; for education is a preparation for 
practical life, and the boundary line between the school and 
the world of action is one that it is impossible to demark. The 
function of history in education is, of course, determined 
by the end or aim of education itself as a whole. If we 
look at education from the point of view of the individual, and 
ask what history can do to aid in preparing him for the 
responsibilities and possibilities of adult life, the answer comes 
that it can be made to serve his religious, his moral, his mental, 
and even his technical ends. (1) As to religion: ‘‘ History,” 
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said Charles Kingsley, ‘“‘is God educating man.’? Bishop 
Stubbs, eminent for his encyclopedic erudition, valued history 
primarily as a manifestation of the workings of Divine Provi- 
dence. The philosophic Dr. Edward Caird felt that the pursuit 
of history was calculated to fill the student with awe at the 
magnitude and mystery of things. At the very lowest, we may 
argue that the study of the story of man will furnish that 
spiritual “bond ”’ of strong sympathy and unselfish devotion 
between the individual on the one hand and something outside 
himself, vaster and nobler than himself on the other hand—that 
““bond ”’ which is the very essence of religion. 

(2) The moral lessons of history are not of the copybook type, 
or such as are appended to A’sop’s fables. ‘‘ All true’ stories,”’ 
says Reuben Dewy in Thomas Hardy’s Under the Greenwood 
Tree, ‘‘ all true stories have a coarseness or a bad moral, depend 
upon it. If the story-tellers could ha’ got decency and good 
morals from true stories, who'd ha’ troubled to invent parables ?”’ 
Nevertheless, even if many of the moral verdicts of history seem 
to be ambiguous ; even if for a time the bad appear to prosper and 
the good to sink into adversity ; even if it be true, as Laveleye 
says, that “ l’histoire, comme la Nature, est souverainement im- 
moral,’’ it is possible to contend, with Froude, that ‘‘ one lesson, 
and only one, history may be said to repeat with distinctness : 
that the world is built somehow on moral foundations; that, in 
the long run, it is well with the good, and that, in the long 
run, it is ill with the wicked.’? But not even this broad 
and general moral lesson is the sort of lesson that history, as 
taught in schools, can be expected to impart, or should attempt 
to impart. It savours too much of the eighteenth-century didac- 
tic or propagandist type of instruction. History serves its moral 
purpose in the realm of education simply by widening the mental 
horizon of the student ; by elevating his character through bring- 
ing him into contact with great events and notable men; by 
arousing his sympathies with people of other days and alien 
lands; by displaying the normal and almost inevitable connec- 
tion between character and destiny; by filling him with ‘‘ awe 
at the prodigious many-sidedness and endless significance of 
human activities.” 

(3) But if history, thus, apart from the inculcation of any 
specific ethical lessons, serves to enlarge the sympathies and to 
raise the moral tone, not less effectively does it serve to quicken 
the intellect and to stir the imagination. It trains the memory ; 
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it gives mental perspective; it provides practice in the weighing 
of evidence ; it displays the sequence of cause and effect in human 
affairs; it develops balance of judgment; it shows the constant 
need for caution and reserve in the forming of conclusions. 

(4) As to technical equipment : no professional man—whether 
churchman, lawyer, physician, or schoolmaster—can be regarded 
as fully qualified for his life’s work if he knows nothing of the 
process by which the corporate body to which he belongs attained 
to its existing status, or the stages of the advance along which 
from early days the knowledge which he professes, and in part 
possesses, has reached its present perfection. But, of course, 
the calling in which history provides the all-important or central 
part of the preparatory training is the calling of the publicist. 
“ History,’’ says Seeley, ‘‘is the school of statesmanship. 
Without at least a little knowledge of history, no man can take 
a rational interest in politics, and no man can form a rational 
judgment about them without a good deal. It is an important 
study to every citizen; it is the one important study to the 
legislator and ruler.”’ 

This quotation from Seeley’s Inaugural Lecture, however, 
brings us to the consideration of the second aspect of education, 
namely, education regarded as a preparation for citizenship. 
How does the study of history assist in making the member of 
the State fit to perform his public duties. In other words, what 
is the relation of history to politics ? 

What is the sort of education that our omnipotent but incompe- 
tent democracies need? How can they be morally elevated so 
as to rise above the standpoint of self, or class, or party, or even 
nation, in the contemplation of the problems of a troubled and 
bewildered world? How can they be intellectually trained so as 
to realise the significance of the questions which have to be 
answered by the statesmen of the nations and of the League of 
Nations, and also to perceive that their supreme duty is, not to 
answer these questions themselves, but to select and to support 
statesmen who both in character and in ability are capable of 
answering them? The moral elevation of mankind is, of course, 
primarily the function of the teachers of religion and of ethics. 
But they can, as we have already seen, receive valuable 
aid from the teachers of, inter alia, history. ‘‘ The study of 
history,’ said Bolingbroke, ‘“‘ seems to me, of all other, the 
most proper to train us up to private and public virtue.’? But it 
is on the intellectual side that history is capable of rendering its 
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most important service to the cause of political education. ‘The 
nature of this service was the theme of Leopold von Ranke’s 
great Inaugural Lecture delivered nearly a century ago. 
Different as in some respects history is from politics, he 
argued, it is nevertheless the indispensable guide to the states- 
man. The supreme function of the historian, in fact, is to direct 
political judgment. How can it do so? 

The answer, I think, is, briefly, that it can do so in three ways. 
First, it can serve as a school of political method ; secondly, it can 
provide a store of political precedents ; thirdly, it can indicate the 
sole sure lines of political progress. 

It must, I fear, be freely admitted that all too frequently, 
even at the present day, the relation of history to polities is that 
of pabulum to propaganda. All too often, in the hands of zealots 
—zealots patriotic and cosmopolitan, zealots pacifist and militant, 
zealots imperialistic and socialistic, zealots of all sorts—history 
continues to be employed merely as an arsenal for the supply 
of weapons with which to crush the foe, or as a quarry for barri- 
cades of facts behind which to screen the friend. A Report 
on The Teaching of History, issued in 1911 by the London 
County Council, remarked that : 


In France the teacher is told to preach national repub- 
licanism, as against monarchy and internationalism. In 
Prussia, still more definitely, he is told to preach the 
advantage of monarchy—as exemplified by the reigning house 
of Hohenzollern—and the dangers of modern socialism. On 
the other hand, in Queensland he has to found all history 
teaching upon the doctrine of the sanctity of State property. 

. . In Hungary, the teaching of loyalty to the Magyar 
Kingdom, as distinct from the Austrian Empire, pervades 
the whole system. . . . In Italy no opportunity is lost of 
emphasising the great advantage of union, fraternity, free- 
dom, and independence. 


Mr. H. G. Wells observes that before the Great War “‘ Ger- 
man historical teaching became an immense systematic falsifica- 
tion of the human past, with a view to the Hohenzollern future.” 
And Mr. Wells’s severe judgment is amply borne out by what 
M. Guilland tells us in his Modern Germany and her Historians. 
German historians, however, were simply doing in their more 
systematic and naive way what the historians of other countries 
were doing less innocently and openly. M. Louis Halphen, for 
example, in his excellent Histoire en France depuis Cent Ans 
(1914) gives lurid instances of the bias of notable French historio- 
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graphers. "Thus he speaks of the famous M. Guizot as Scag 
singulier professeur d’histoire, pour qui l’histoire n’est que 
Vhumble servante de la politique.” 

From almost every country, indeed, instances of the same 
prostitution of history teaching to propagandist purposes could 
be culled. In Russia, for example, at the present moment, noth- 
ing but history coloured with the Marxian class-war redness is 
allowed to be taught in schools, while in Italy all is subdued 
to the blackness of Fascism. Even in Britain, where the Board 
of Education strenuously strives to preserve impartiality, 
organised enthusiasts for various good causes, such as Inter- 
national Peace or the League of Nations Union, endeavour to 
capture the curriculum for their worthy but extraneous ends. 

Probably the cure for this educational perversion will come 
from a gradual realisation of its futility. Few greater peda- 
gogical errors have ever prevailed than that which maintains 
the doctrine that the things taught to a child in infancy remain 
positively fixed in his mind for life: it was a relic of the hope- 
lessly false psychology of Locke. On the contrary, nothing is 
more likely to rouse permanent nausea and disgust than the 
attempt to instil political or religious dogma in school; nothing 
is more nicely calculated to produce a violent reaction. Some 
of the most extreme Socialists come from Eton; while King’s 
College School, founded in the nineteenth century in order to 
implant the principles of the Church of England—a school 
officered in its early days mainly by clergymen—has had the 
distinction of producing Sir James Stephen, the leading deist ; 
Sir Leslie Stephen, the leading agnostic; and Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, the leading positivist, of the Victorian era. What 
effect in Germany had the persistent inculcation of the cult of 
the Hohenzollerns? What effect in Spain has had the domina- 
tion of the schools by the Jesuits? Nothing, happily, is more 
likely to defeat its own ends than propaganda in schools. 

If history cannot be expected to give, after the manner of 
a guide book or an ordnance map, direct and immediate instruc- 
tion as to the way to be pursued in politics, what sort of service 
can it render to the statesman? As has already been suggested, 
the service that it can render—and that it alone is fitted to 
render—is a threefold one, namely, first, it can serve as a school 
of political method ; secondly, it can furnish a store of political 
precedents; and, finally, it can make straight the way for 
political progress. 
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(1) History as a School of Political Method. 


One of the most famous of the many epigrammatic dicta ot 
Seeley was the saying: ‘“‘ History without political science has 
no fruit: political science without history has no root.’? Both 
Seeley and his Oxford contemporary, Freeman, consistently 
maintained, and in their teaching illustrated, the view that 
“history is past politics, and politics present history.’’ ‘True, 
they both of them unduly and unnecessarily restricted the scope 
alike of politics and of history to such matters as are recorded 
in State-papers. But if the connotation of the two terms is 
enlarged so as to embrace all the many-sided activities of man— 
quicquid agunt homines—the view of Seeley and Freeman was 
undoubtedly the sound one. The subject-matter of history and 
of politics is the same; the problems faced by the statesmen 
of to-day are of precisely the same sort as were faced by the 
statesmen of every preceding age in the world’s history. 
Details, no doubt, differ infinitely: but the differences are 
superficial in the main. Neither human nature nor geographical 
environment has changed perceptibly during recorded times: 
both of them have been and are as constant as biological species 
or as stellar processions. Since then the problems of politics 
are substantially identical in kind with the problems of history, 
it follows that the logic of politics is also the logic of history. 

Now the logic properly and effectively applicable to human 
affairs is, as John Stuart Mill demonstrated once for all, 
markedly different from the logic either of natural science or 
of mathematics. In abstract studies, such as geometry, where 
you frame your own definitions, formulate your own axioms, and 
lay down your own postulates, absolute precision of argument 
is attainable: truths of a sort can be demonstrated beyond 
possibility of intelligent contradiction. The letters Q.E.D. are 
final. Again, in the natural sciences, where repeated experi- 
ments or continuous observations are possible, results so certain 
and uniform are securable that they justify the formulation 
of what are called ‘‘ laws,’’ that is to say, generalisations of 
universal validity. But in human affairs no such precision is 
practicable. History does not repeat itself. No experiments 
can be made. No direct observations can be instituted: all 
knowledge has to come from records and relics which are 
necessarily fragmentary and incomplete, even when they are 
not conflicting and confusing. In other words, the logic of 
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both politics and history consists in argument from uncertain 
data; it involves the balancing of probabilities and improbabili- 
ties; it demands the careful weighing and testing of doubtful 
evidence; it requires the effort to discover behind and beneath 
ambiguous acts the principles and motives which give rise to 
them. ‘The logic of history and the logic of politics are one and 
the same, and the reason why the study of history is an 
invaluable school of political method is that the problems of 
history are cool and patient of leisurely handling, while the 
problems of politics tend to be burning and untouchable. ‘‘ We 
are,’’ says Burke, ‘‘ very uncorrupt and tolerably enlighteucd 
judges of the transactions of past ages, where no passions 
deceive, and where the whole train of circumstances from the 
trifling cause to the tragical event is set in an orderly series 
before us.’? From the calm and indifferent investigation of the 
once intensely controversial questions of past politics—e.g. the 
politics of Greece, or Rome, or Medieval Christendom—we 
learn, or ought to learn, a charity, a wide tolerance, a sympathy, 
a sense of the need for suspense of judgment, a suspicion of 
extreme views of all kinds, invaluable when brought to bear 
upon the controversial questions of our own day. 


(2) History as a Storehouse of Political Precedent. 


If it be true, as I have just admitted, that history does not 
repeat itself, that every event which occurs is unique, and that 
circumstances are never twice the same; of what use, it may 
be asked, are historical precedents? The answer to that question 
is, I think, the same as the quite unambiguous answers that 
would unhesitatingly be given to various other questions of the 
same sort. For instance, in the sphere of law, since no two 
cases are exactly alike, what use is it to pore over the lawsuits 
of other days? Similarly, in the sphere of medicine, since no 
two sick persons ever display precisely identical symptoms, 
why should medical students or practitioners bother to read 
the records of patients cured or killed by their predecessors ? 
Again, and quite generally, since no individual is ever on two 
separate occasions in one and the same set of circumstances— 
since the mere fact that he has been in them once is itself 
an unsuperable barrier to his being in them again—of what use 
is memory? Is not the very idea of such a thing as the lessons 
of experience absurd? 


To ask these questions is to answer them. We know well and 
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surely enough the value of precedent in law, of practice in 
medicine, of memory in the everyday affairs of life. For there 
are constants in law, in medicine, and in life—permanent, un- 
changing, dominant features—that are incomparably more im- 
portant than the superficial details that divide individual 
instances from one another. And similarly there are constants 
in both politics and history—that is to say permanent, unchang- 
ing characteristics of human nature, and permanent, unchang- 
ing features in geographical environment—that cause substantial 
recurrences of sociological phenomena. History is the memory 
of mankind. By means of it men profit from the accumulating 
experience of the race. They learn to avoid the errors of the 
past, and to advance with surer and more confident steps along 
the pathway of progress. 

If the sceptic, contemplating the conspicuous unwisdom with 
which the business of the world seems to be conducted at the 
present time, should ask for examples of lessons clearly taught 
by history, I suggest that we might instance, inter alia, first, 
the lesson taught to monarchs the world over by the English 
treatment of the House of Stuart; secondly, the revolution 
effected in imperial policy generally by the revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonies from Britain in the eighteenth century; and, 
thirdly, the complete rejection of elective monarchy from the 
category of possible political expedients because of the record 
of its disastrous failures in the Ancient and Medieval Roman 
Empires and in Poland. There is grave danger in the treatment 
of politics as an abstract science, and from this danger the 
careful study of historic precedents is well fitted to deliver us. 


(3) History as the Basis of Political Progress. 


Just as liberty is secure only when it advances cautiously 
from precedent to precedent, so is progress safe and permanent 
only when it preserves the continuity of the national life. The 
reforming Puritans in the seventeenth century failed so disas- 
trously as they did mainly because they broke too completely 
from the past. They outraged the conservative instincts of nine- 
tenths of the nation, and so brought ruin upon themselves. The 
French Revolutionists, again, a century and a half later, 
repeated the same cardinal mistake. They swept away the 
entire ancien régime, the good with the bad; and they set up 
a series of new constitutions framed on the lines of abstract 
principles. Hence the Bourbon, Ultramontane, and Romantic 
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reaction that marked the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

It would not, I think, be too much to say that no political 
problem can be satisfactorily solved, save through the purest 
accident, except by statesmen who are cognisant of its historical 
antecedents. Most of the difficult questions that demand answers 
to-day are questions that have come down to us from a remote 
antiquity. Examples crowd upon my mind, but I can but 
mention, and no more than mention, a very few. ‘The 
Indian question, for instance, has a continuous history 
from the founding of the East India Company in 1600 to the 
present day. The Irish problem was in the main created in the 
Tudor period by the policy of Anglicisation, Protestantisation, 
and land-confiscation then pursued. ‘The House of Lords prob- 
lem carries us back to the Norman Conquest and the Anglo- 
Saxon witan. The problem of Alsace-Lorraine may be said to 
have originated in the Treaty of Verdun, 843. The Eastern 
Question has its roots in events long precedent to the dawn 
of Christianity itself: it is a phase of that perennial conflict 
between Asia and Europe which was already an old conflict when 
Greek met Trojan on the plains of Ilium. 

I must refrain from further enlargement on my theme. I 
hope, however, that I have said enough to show that Ranke and 
Seeley were right in claiming that politics and history cannot 
be separated and that each is essential to the other. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


GUSTAVUS “ADOLPHUS? 


E commemorate to-day the greatest and the noblest 

V \ personality in Swedish history. Compared with 

Gustavus Adolphus, Gustavus Vasa is provincial and 
Charles XII an ineffective figure of romance. Lord Acton used 
to declare in his oracular way that ‘‘ Great Men ”’ are usually 
bad men ; but the Lion of the North was a Knight without fear 
and without reproach. If, like other national heroes, he belongs 
in the first place to his countrymen, his achievements are in- 
separably connected with the larger life of the world. For he 
played a decisive part in one of the main dramas of modern 
history, and the religious map of Europe is a compromise that 
he helped to uphold. ‘Though he was cut off in the flower of 
his strength, his place among the immortals is secure. ‘To 
recall his virtues and his prowess, his statesmanship and his 
victories, is not merely to satisfy a patriotic instinct, but to 
pay homage to a man of faith and ideals who laid down his life 
for the cause in which he believed. 

There is something epic about the rise of the Swedish 
dynasty. A man must have little imagination if he can stand 
unmoved in the great square in Stockholm, where the heads of 
the Swedish nobility were chopped off one after the other in 
1520. Among the victims of the bloodbath was the father of 
Gustavus Vasa, then a young man, who threw off the Danish 
yoke, embraced the Protestant faith, and in an eventful reign 
of forty years made Sweden into a Great Power. For half a 
century after his death it seemed as if much of his work had 
been in vain; for the country was racked with family dissen- 
sions, assassination, and unceasing war, and his sons, who ruled 
in succession, proved unworthy of their illustrious sire. ‘The 
gifted Eric, a Protestant, was mad and had to be deposed. 
John, a Catholic, was weak and extravagant. John’s son, Sigis- 
mund, also a Catholic, was elected King of Poland—an impos- 
sible combination of offices terminated by his deposition. Not 
till Charles, the third son of the founder, grasped the reins in 
his strong hands did Sweden once again stand proud and erect, 
a Protestant Power, peace within her borders and formidable to 
her foes. 

The brief reign of Charles LX was filled with war, for con- 
flicts were in progress with Denmark, Poland and Russia. Con- 
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scious of the uncertainty of his own life and of the constant 
need for an experienced hand at the helm, the King initiated 
his son Gustavus Adolphus into the business and burdens of 
government at a tender age. The precocity of the young prince 
was astonishing, and for once a reigning monarch rejoiced un- 
selfishly in the promise of his heir. The strong and violent 
man grew soft when he spoke of his son, whose superiority to 
himself in natural gifts he freely recognised. The boy seemed 
born to rule, for his talent for war was matched by his sagacity 
in council. Moreover, unlike his father and his mighty grand- 
father, he was an Intellectual, an extraordinary linguist, a deep 
student of history, a lover of literature and the arts. And nature 
had given him a comely countenance, pleasant to look upon, 
open, intelligent, refined, a perfect example of the Nordic type. 
Well might his countrymen feel that their future ruler was the 
darling of the gods. 

When Gustavus Adolphus ascended the throne of Sweden in 
1611 in his seventeenth year he was a man in everything but 
age. The value of his early training was felt at once, for there 
was no need or excuse for a regency. But every sovereign, how- 
ever able and self-confident, is the better for a counsellor whom 
he can trust and from whom he can bear to hear conflicting 
advice. In Oxenstiern the young King had already found a 
friend ; and for the twenty-one years of his reign Gustavus and 
his Chancellor, who was only twenty-eight at the time of his 
appointment, worked in unbroken harmony. ‘Their names are 
as inseparable as those of Queen Elizabeth and Burghley; yet 
their temperaments were widely different. The King had the 
hot Vasa blood in his veins, and at times it needed his iron self- 
control to combat its promptings. Oxenstiern, on the other 
hand, was cool and cautious, ever ready to pour water into his 
master’s wine and never afraid to combat a policy which he 
disapproved. It was an ideal partnership, based on confidence 
and affection, each supplying qualities that the other lacked. 
“If my heat did not put a little life into your coldness, we 
should all freeze,’’ exclaimed the King on one occasion. ‘‘ And 
if my coldness did not moderate your Majesty’s heat,” rejoined 
the Minister, “‘ we should all burn up.’? There is no finer testi- 
mony to the character of the King than his unswerving fidelity 
to his Chancellor, and it is in their correspondence that we learn 
the innermost secrets of his mind. 


The larger part of the reign of Gustavus, like that of his 
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father, was spent in wars with the Baltic Powers; but, like 
Frederick the Great, he would have been an eminent ruler even 
had he never drawn the sword. He was far too civilised and 
humane to imagine that a country could flourish on a diet of 
war, and he devoted unceasing attention to the development 
of education, industry and commerce. It is difficult to believe 
that a nation which was about to play such a prodigious part 
on the European stage possessed little more than a million in- 
habitants; and it says much both for King and people that 
Sweden rose to the greatest opportunity of her history and 
emerged unscathed from the immeasurable strain. 

The Thirty Years War, which began in 1618, was the last 
and the longest phase of the conflict between the Churches which 
had begun a century before. The Reformation had led to the 
Counter-Reformation, and if the Protestants had won the first 
round it seemed as if the Catholics would win the second. By 
the opening of the seventeenth century Northern Europe was 
Protestant and seemed likely to remain so, for generations 
of men and women had grown up who knew nothing of the 
older faith. When, however, the ill-advised acceptance of the 
offer of the Bohemian throne by the Elector Palatine, the 
Protestant Frederick, inaugurated the Thirty Years War, and 
the battle of Prague ended the brief reign of the Winter King, 
the tacitly accepted compromise of a Protestant North and a 
Catholic South was at an end. The Hapsburgs made a final and 
formidable bid for hegemony over a Catholic Germany. ‘That 
they failed was due to Gustavus Adolphus far more than to any 
other man. For though the Protestant scales were weighted by 
the aid of the Catholic Richelieu, the sworn foe of Hapsburg 
hegemony, it was the King of Sweden who turned back the 
flowing tide and overthrew the armies of Tilly and Wallenstein 
at the height of their strength. 

Gustavus had had plenty to do with his troublesome neigh- 
bours, but he was at last at peace. His Protestant faith was a 
burning conviction no less than a family tradition, and he 
watched the triumphs of the Catholic forces with ever-increasing 
alarm. When Wallenstein stood before the walls of Stralsund, 
and the spectre of Catholic sea-power in the Baltic loomed up, 
he might well feel that it was time to intervene. The siege was 
raised by Danish and Swedish troops, but it was clear that the 
fate of Protestant Germany was still at stake. His marriage 
to the sister of the Elector of Brandenburg constituted an addi- 
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tional tie. Fears for the national independence of Sweden blended 
with an unshakable belief in the value of Protestantism to the 
political and intellectual freedom of the world, and in 1630, after 
a last meeting with the Estates, Gustavus landed with 16,000 
men on the Pomeranian coast. It is significant of his culture 
and aims that he carried a copy of Grotius on his campaigns. 
He had only two years to live and he was never to see his 
country again. He was fully aware of the risks of the enter- 
prise, and he was ready to shed his blood for a cause that was 
dearer to him than life. 

A brief commemorative address is not the occasion to dis- 
entangle the thread of Swedish diplomacy or to follow in detail 
the swaying fortunes of the fight. It is enough to say that in the 
ensuing campaigns Gustavus Adolphus revealed himself as the 
first great soldier of the modern world. While Imperial armies 
trusted to mass formation and heavy guns, he favoured thin 
lines and light artillery, thus securing a mobility unobtainable 
by his foes. The whole situation changed in a flash when the 
Swedes routed Tilly at Breitenfeld near Leipzig, followed him 
south, and beat him again in Bavaria. When Gustavus rode 
triumphantly into Munich it might well seem that he was 
master of Germany. But it was easier to win battles than to 
harvest their fruits. For the Emperor in alarm turned once 
more to Wallenstein, who, though nobody trusted the great 
adventurer, was the only Imperial General who could be 
matched against the victorious Swede. 

The two greatest soldiers of the Thirty Years War met for 
the first and last time at Liitzen near Leipzig on November 
6th, 1632, exactly three hundred years ago. Gustavus may 
have had a presentiment of approaching doom, for he had told 
Oxenstiern what he wished to be done in the event of his death. 
The fighting began soon after daybreak and at midday the King 
was no more. Patches of autumn mist drifted about the stricken 
field, momentarily separating soldiers from their comrades and 
commanders from their troops. The King was the leader of his 
forces in fact no less than in name, and it was his custom to 
be ever in the thick of the fight. Charging forward with a few 
companions, he was cut off by a mist from the troops whom he 
believed to be close on his heels and surrounded by the enemy. 
In a few moments all was over. In rapid succession his horse 
was wounded, his arm broken and he was shot in the back. 
As he lay dying on the ground he was asked his name. “I 
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am the King of Sweden,’’? he murmured, and was promptly 
despatched. His blood-stained garments, pierced by the thrusts 
of Austrian swords, hang in the noble museum at Stockholm, a 
mute but eloquent tribute to a hero’s death. His riderless, 
blood-flecked horse, dashing madly across the battlefield, told 
the Swedes that their King was dead. Less seasoned troops 
might have given way to panic; but the news steeled their 
courage, and the carnage continued till evening. Neither side 
could claim a decisive victory, for they were both exhausted ; 
but in the night Wallenstein, whose losses were the heaviest, 
marched slowly away. The King had perished too early in 
the day to know how the iron dice would fall in the last and 
fiercest of his fights. 

When the battle was over the body of the King was discovered 
among a heap of dead, and was brought home to the city of his 
birth. There is no more sacred spot in Sweden than the chapel 
of the Riddarholm Church, the Westminster Abbey of Stock- 
holm, where lie the mortal remains of the greatest of her sons, 
with tattered trophies of his victories floating above the tomb. 
The Thirty Years War was only half-way through its weary 
course, and the policy of Gustavus was carried forward by the 
faithful Oxenstiern and the Generals who had learned their 
trade under his command. ‘There was no victor in the long 
struggle, for the North remained Protestant and the South 
remained Catholic. The religious division of Germany in the 
sixteenth century was a calamity for the political life of the 
German race, but in the seventeenth century it was too late 
to mend. It was the last of the religious wars, and it needed a 
generation of unimaginable suffering to teach Europe that they 
were out of date. The Treaty of Westphalia recorded many 
changes in the map; but its most fundamental feature was the 
failure of Catholicism to reconquer Northern Germany. Had 
Gustavus Adolphus come to life again in 1648 he would have 
known that he had neither lived nor died in vain; for Sweden 
was safe and the survival of Protestantism in Germany was 
assured. 


G. P. Goocu. 


THE DEBT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
TO MEDICAL RESEARCH.* 
Miz venti research, though a factor little appreciated 


in public, is of prime importance to national life, at 

home and overseas. For the primary need of Empire 
is man-power; and the primary need of Man is Health. Health 
costs money; but that money, wisely spent, is strictly, quickly 
and abundantly remunerative. Health and Progress depend 
on Research ; just as military operations depend on Reconnais- 
sance and “‘ Intelligence.’? Without research, action is 
empirical and progress imperceptible. 

The story of the Panama Canal is an outstanding illustra- 
tion of the value of medical research, not least, in this case, to 
the British Empire, for 1,783 British ships passed through 
the canal in 1929. ‘The attempted construction of the canal, 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps in 1882-9 and by the New Panama 
Canal Company in 1895-9, failed twice; and why? Largely 
owing to yellow fever and malaria; 22,000 labourers were lost; 
1,000 natives imported from the West Indies and 1,000 Chinese 
perished within six months. ‘The financial loss was colossal. 
But by 1900 the channel of infection in yellow fever, having 
been suspected by Finlay in Havana in 1881, had been con- 
firmed to be a living insect. It was medical research that 
enabled the Panama Canal to be opened on August 14th, 1914, 
and provide a direct sea-route from the old world to Cathay. 
For the story of this revolution in Preventive Medicine, this 
new conception of the transmission of disease by insects, we 
must go back to the hideous and crippling tropical disease, 
Elephantiasis, so called because of the swellings, especially 
of the legs, and thickening of the skin, which give superficial 
resemblance to the skin, limbs and features of the elephant. 
This is due to the choking of the minute channels, draining 
the lymph from the tissues, which therefore become water- 
logged. In 1874 Timothy Lewis in India, after most pains- 
taking research, found the criminal in the form of embryos 
of certain threadworms or filarie; and Bancroft in Australia 
found the adult worms a couple of years later, in 1876, in a 
lymphatic abscess. But it was Patrick Manson in Amoy, 
China, who in 1877 found (1) that the filaria-embryos were 
present in patients’ blood at night and not by day; (2) that 

* The substance of an address to the Royal Empire Society. 
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the filaria~-embryos were present and developed into full-grown 
filariz in the night-feeding mosquito, culex fatigans; and (3) 
that the development of the parasite from embryo to adult in 
the mosquito was a necessary condition of its existence as a 
species. In 1900 Low completed the proof by tracing the 
filaria into the proboscis of the mosquito, through which it is 
conveyed to the human being when bitten by the infected 
mosquito. The process therefore requires two bites by the 
mosquito to spread the disease; it bites first an infected human 
being and takes on board a cargo of embryos; these it develops 
into adult threadworms, with which it infects its next human 
victim. This discovery was of fundamental value for the 
prevention of elephantiasis. War on the mosquito, and protec- 
tion from the mosquito, were practical propositions. The 
disease might with certainty be avoided ; possibly exterminated. 

This epoch-making discovery attracted little attention at the 
time and even excited opposition and hostility to Manson’s 
views; bui it influenced later work on the transmission of 
disease by insects as, for example, that of Theobald Smith on 
the Texas Fever of cattle, conveyed by ticks, and the classical 
researches of Ross on malaria. The malarial parasite was 
discovered by the French military surgeon Laveran in Algeria 
in 1880, with a life-cycle in man corresponding to the phases 
of malaria, werked out from 1885 onwards by the Italian Golgi 
and others. In 1894 Manson suggested that the parasite had 
an intermediate host, similar to that of filaria, outside the 
human body and a suctorial insect was required for its develop- 
ment. He enlisted the aid of the late Sir Ronald Ross—then 
a Major in the Indian Medical Service—to put his suggestions 
to the proof. In 1895 Ross commenced his historic researches 
in India, working first upon human and then upon bird malaria. 
By 1898, through inquiries diligently pursued under trying 
conditions, he had demonstrated in the case of bird malaria 
the complete development of the parasite in its mosquito host, 
culex fatigans, and its transmission from bird to bird by this 
mosquito. Prior to this he had also been able to work out to 
some extent the development of the human malaria] parasite 
in two species of dapple-winged mosquitoes or anopheles, the 
complete cycle and its effect in transmission of the disease 
being subsequently proved by the Italians, Grassi, Bignami 
and Bastianelli. But Ross was not content merely to indicate 
how malaria was transmitted. Having proved the method, 
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he put the new knowledge into practice and advocated intensive 
campaigns against the mosquito-carrier of the parasite, proving 
his case in an effective visit to Sierra Leone in 1899. 

It was on this conception and on the analogy of elephantiasis 
(or filariasis, as it is now called) and of malaria, that the 
American Commission under Reed in 1900 incriminated the 
stegomyia mosquito as the carrier of yellow fever, and that in 
r901 Colonel Gorgas, in a hurricane campaign against the 
mosquito, within twelve months completely cleared Havana and 
its densely crowded population of 250,000 of yellow fever, which 
had previously devastated it. The solution of the project for 
a Panama Canal was thus revealed. In 1903 Panama, having 
declared its independence of Colombia, signed a treaty with 
the United States, under which work on the canal was begun 
in 1907. $20 million were spent on sanitation, and already 
in his 1908 report Colonel Gorgas was able to write: “It 
is now three years since a case of yellow fever has developed 
in the Isthmus.”’ 

The work of Laveran, Manson, Ross, the Italian observers 
and the American Sanitary Officers in Cuba and Panama consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkable and important chapters in 
the history of medicine for all time. It has already greatly 
and advantageously influenced the development of many British 
tropical possessions and its benign influence should steadily 
increase, provided the knowledge gained be properly and, as 
far as circumstances permit, fully utilised. This revolution 
in imperial development is the direct result of medical 
research. 

Hookworm (ankylostomum duodenale) was found in 1880, by 
an Italian, to be the cause of anemia of miners making the 
St. Gothard tunnel, and in 1854 by Griesinger to be the cause 
of Egyptian anemia. In 1898 Looss of Cairo showed how the 
hookworm entered the human body by penetrating the skin 
of the foot. Its eggs finding their way into the intestine are 
scattered from the bowel, and so find their way from polluted 
earth—the natural latrine of native races—into the naked feet 
of their victims. ‘The anzemia thus caused is responsible for 
a vast amount of labour inefficiency all over the world— 
estimated at from 25 to 50 per cent. in the tea-gardens of 
Darjeeling. This problem is now being systematically tackled. 
It is reckoned that an improved efficiency of only ro per cent. 
in the 45 million infected in India would increase their earnings 
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by 430 million a year, and cover-the whole of the Indian War 
Loan in three years. 

Malta fever has now been exterminated in Malta by the 
researches of the late Major-General Bruce, of the British Army 
Medical Service. The disease, he found, was spread by the 
milk of infected goats; and it was a simple matter for military 
discipline to stamp out what had hitherto been a decimating 
disease in our tropics. ‘The disease is now found to be due 
to a minute micrococcus apparently of the same order as that 
which gives rise to contagious abortion in cattle; and the 
temperature-chart has given it the name Undulant fever, by 
which what used to be called Malta or Mediterranean fever is 
now known. ‘Twenty-eight cases were reported in the whole 
war, half of them from §.W. Africa, and only one death. 

Cholera has been one of the greatest pestilences of all time, 
and it was the great German research worker, Koch, who in 
1882 discovered the tubercle bacillus, and in 1883 the comma- 
shaped bacillus or vibrio of Asiatic cholera. From this arose 
at a later date the production of a protective anti-cholera 
vaccine, and the modern method of treatment which we owe to 
Sir Leonard Rogers of the Indian Medical Service. The growth 
of the bacillus has enabled methods to be found and tested 
by which the infection can be neutralised, and pure drinking- 
water provided and guaranteed. 

The hideous disfigurement and mutilation of leprosy, a 
by-word in Biblical and classical history—affecting, it is 
reckoned, in the present day some 10,000,000 persons of the 
human race—was found by Hansen in 1874 to be due to a 
bacillus of its own. ‘This enables us now to distinguish those 
cases in which the bacillus is found and the disease is still 
active and contagious, from that large number of cases in which 
the disease is no longer active, and the patients can safely be 
returned to normal life. Here again we are indebted to Sir 
Leonard Rogers, who has worked out the modern treatment 
of certain drugs, chiefly derived from Cholmogra oil, which 
effect an almost certain cure in early cases. This enables treat- 
ment to be effected in out-patient clinics, without the necessary 
isolation of every case. Patients come forward willingly for 
treatment, knowing that they are not thereby to be cast out 
of society and condemned to a living death. It gives a prospect 
too of very great reduction of the disease and of the expensive 
accommodation required for the life-isolation hitherto considered 
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necessary. It is a work of wonderful humanity for the natives 
of South Africa and India. ; 

Sleeping sickness is due to a trypanosome—a single-celled 
organism with a lash like a pennant. Bodies of this kind were 
found in 1880 by Evans in India to be the cause of Surra— 
a fatal malady in horses, cattle and camels; and in 1894 Bruce, 
the hero of Malta fever, discovered in Zululand the trypanosome 
of the African cattle disease Nagana, and proved that it was 
conveyed from wild game, and from sick to sound animals, by 
the tse-tse fly. This enables us to stop the spread of the disease 
by attacking the habitat of the tse-tse fly, especially by clearing 
the bush round a station or in belts across a country. 

Beri-beri has a crippling effect on native, especially Chinese, 
labour. It is of the nature of a neuritis, and the cause was 
traced by Braddon in 1907, in Malaya, to the eating of polished 
white rice, and by Stanton and Fraser to the fact that the 
polishing of rice removes the husk, which contains what we 
now know as a vitamin necessary for health. Beri-beri, in 
other words, is a diet-deficiency disease; which is now easily 
prevented or cured by making up the deficiency. Scurvy and 
beri-beri—both deficiency diseases—were one of the many 
problems in Mesopotamia during the war. ‘There was no scurvy 
in the British troops, no beri-beri in the Indian troops. ‘The 
cause of the difference was recognised by the Director of Medical 
Services and the consulting physician, Colonel (now Sir) 
William Willcox, as due to differences in diet. The British 
troops had fresh meat and vegetables in better condition and 
quantity ; the lime-juice on which the Indian troops mainly 
relied to avoid scurvy was old. But the Indians escaped beri- 
beri through the dhall and atta in their flour, containing in 
the germ and coat of lentil and wheat the vitamins that prevent 
beri-beri. By adding oatmeal, dhall and atta to the British 
ration and by preparing a fresh lime-juice for all troops, beri- 
beri was almost abolished and scurvy in Indian troops was 
reduced from nearly 12,000 cases in the last half of 1916 to 
825 in the whole of 1918. 

Bubonic plague, the Black Death of 1347-9—one of the 
Imperial diseases—due to the bacillus pestis, discovered in 1894 
by the Japanese Kitasato and the Frenchman Yersin in Saigon 
—has been responsible in the last quarter of a century for 
millions of deaths in India, as elsewhere. In 1903 it was proved 
by Captain Liston in India to be transferred by a flea, but only 
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by a particular brand of flea who prefers rats to human beings. 
This discovery, and the production by Haffkine of a protective 
vaccine, have enabled us to check and to a large extent prevent 
the spread of outbreaks of the disease—which has a disastrous 
history in the British Empire from the days of the Plague of 
London, with its 97,000 deaths in 1665, and indeed long before. 
Our mastery of the disease is far from complete; but with 
proper effort it should by the end of this century be as rare 
as yellow fever is to-day. 

Dysentery, or the bloody flux, the scourge not least of white 
people in the tropics, is not a disease but a group of symptoms 
due to various makers of mischief, of which the two most 
important are an amceba and a bacillus, discovered, respectively, 
in 1875 by Lésch and in 1897 by Shiga in Japan. ‘The dysen- 
tery due to ameeba, although it does not occur in epidemics, 
is noted for the dread liver abscess to which it gives rise; for 
its effects in sapping health and energy; and for the chronic 
condition which, since the war for instance, has filled the 
hospitals of our Ministry of Pensions. But thanks again to 
Sir Leonard Rogers we have in emetin, the active principle of 
ipecacuanha, a valuable means of treatment; and in proper 
sanitation a considerable measure of control. Bacillary dysen- 
tery on the other hand occurs in outbreaks, at home as well 
as in the tropics, and offers a useful field for further research. 

But not least should be mentioned the triumph of research 
in the fight with typhoid and paratyphoid, A, B and C, 
generally known as the enteric fevers. Stewart and Jenner, 
a century ago, distinguished typhoid from typhus fever; 
Eberth in 1880 isolated the typhoid bacillus; and about the 
turn of the century a vaccine was introduced by Sir Almroth 
Wright and Sir William Leishman, and anti-typhoid inocula- 
tion became practicable. Its value is clearly shown in the 
official figures for the South African and Great Wars. In 
South Africa, between 1899 and 1902, there were 58,000 
admissions to hospital and 8,oo0 deaths, giving ratios of 104 
and 14 per 1,000 of strength. In France and Flanders, 1914-18, 
there were only 7,500 admissions, under 300 deaths, giving 
ratios of under 1%, instead of 104, admissions per 1,000, and 
-o8 instead of 14 deaths per 1,000 of strength. A greater 
proof of the practical value in saving of life, suffering 
and efficiency from effective application of the findings of 
Medical Research could not be given. The same value in 
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civil life throughout the Empire can be left to the imagination. 

To sum up practical policy for the improvement of health 
throughout the Empire, it is firstly and above all necessary 
to promote personal health. Conditions of work, both in higher 
and lower grades of employment, European and native, must 
frankly take account of any insanitary circumstances; prevent 
or avoid them where possible; and if impossible must temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. ‘The dangers are mental and 
psychical as much as physical and physiological. Many 
tragedies of alcoholism, melancholia and suicide are directly 
due to the rules of the service and to thoughtless administra- 
tion. The nightly, weekly, yearly periods of rest are vital. 
Irregularities should be fully compensated. Physical or mental 
rest after physical or mental exhaustion is imperative. Proper 
periods of furlough, proper terms of remuneration and pension, 
are essential. Enforced celibacy is of the devil, and facilities 
for family life, for entertainment and social and cultural amuse- 
ment are necessary. Gramophones and the wireless, postal 
services, motors, road, railway, air and steamship communica- 
tion are of direct value to health in the tropics to meet the needs 
of efficient work, as shown by physiological and psychological 
research. 

Secondly, the co-operation of the individual is essential. He 
must apply the provision so made to his own needs, his 
capacities and his task, guarding alike against deficiency or 
excess 1n any particular. 

Thirdly, however, it is clear that the authorities, official and 
non-official, must take the main steps to protect individuals 
from infection. Isolation of the white from the native com- 
munity is of great importance; land drainage, clearance of 
vegetation, segregation of animals, elimination of the breeding- 
place of carrier-insects, rat and fly destruction—these are of 
special importance in the tropics. But here there is no less 
need of up-to-date sanitary inspection by natives trained to the 
work, working under trained supervision. And, fourthly, it 
is necessary that good provision be made available for medical, 
surgical and obstetrical treatment, both for Europeans and for 
natives. This, instead of being the fourth, is generally the 
first and often the only effective medical service provided, for 
indeed it is the one service which gives confidence and excites 
compassion. In the tropics it requires white medical officers, 
nurses and dispensers with good hospitals for Europeans ; while, 
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for natives, dispensaries and a subordinate medical, midwifery 
and nursing service—to be trained locally in course of time— 
will, with all its defects, under proper European supervision 
give the best results in the end. ‘The work of the medical 
missions is beyond all praise, and will always play a useful part 
in the ultimate and main provision for most tropical countries. 
On these lines, disease can and is being successfully fought and 
life in the tropics at its best is becoming, for healthy men and 
women, as healthy as life at home. 

Research and its application require international co-opera- 
tion, for epidemics spread like wildfire along lines of communi- 
cation through susceptible populations, regardless of race. ‘The 
necessity of quarantine for ships from infected ports ,has long 
been recognised; and control under the International Sanitary 
Conventions, last revised in 1926, is fairly effective. The 
danger of spread especially of insect-borne disease by aircraft 
is real and serious, and a convention to deal with it is now in 
draft. But great progress has been made since the war through 
the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, with its 
own Health Section at Geneva and with the Office International 
d’Hygiéne Publique in Paris as its advisory committee. Fifty- 
one Governments are here represented, including those of the 
British Empire; expert commissions are sent out all over the 
world from China to Peru to study the prevalence of particular 
diseases on the spot of their special incidence, to discover their 
cause, their extent and the means for their prevention, 
and to give any advice required. A weekly bulletin is published 
of cases of infectious disease reported by wireless and cable 
from every part of the world. An Eastern Bureau has been 
established at Singapore, and is proving of special value to all 
parts of the Empire in and around the Pacific Ocean. The 
munificent Rockefeller Foundation has given generous and 
impartial help, not least to the health-requirements of the 
British Empire, with its scientific services of the highest order, 
soundly based on an ample foundation of efficient world-wide 
research. 

Here in England we are specially equipped to centralise and 
organise the study of research-work in all parts of the world. 
The Colonial Office, the Colonial Medical Research Committee, 
the Bureau of Hygiene and ‘Tropical Diseases, the Medical 
Research Council, are actively engaged in promoting and 
helping research and in publishing results. Voluntary 
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societies are focusing effort, for instance, on leprosy and on 
cancer throughout the empire. Privately endowed institutions, 
such as the Lister and Ross Institutes and Sir H. Wellcome’s 
Bureau of Research, play an important part. Manson House, 
recently opened for the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene by the Prince of Wales, will be a useful centre. But 
‘not least must be considered the London and Liverpool Schools 
of Tropical Medicine, the former now, thanks to the generous 
gift of $2,000,000 from the Rockefeller Trustees, being 
incorporated in the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, in a vast and admirable building behind the British 
Museum, where for the first time the whole subject of Public 
Health, whether for this country or for the tropics, is taught 
under one roof as a school of the University of London. 
Research work and post-graduate teaching are here preparing 
and sending out in a constant stream, properly equipped, the 
men and women to carry on the crusade against preventible 
disease and ill health throughout the British Empire; and the 
short-term courses, with the graphic museum, should have a 
part in the recognised preparation of everyone proceeding in 
any capacity to the tropics. 

And all over the world, medical research continues 
incessantly, day and night, not only in laboratories but also 
in the surgeries and studies and courtyards of medical men 
and women, not for gain but because of the fire within them— 
their love of the chase, in pursuit of truth, and their love of 
humanity in the prevention of preventible suffering. 

It is for us to raise the credit and honour of medical research 
and health work in the public estimate; to convince the public 
that such men as Manson and Ross, in saving millions of lives 
and giving incomparable values to the Empire, have deserved 
as well of their country as any heroes and leaders of the war. 
It is for us to secure the whole-hearted assistance alike of 
private benefaction and of public resources and authority in 
providing every incentive and facility for medical research and 
in applying boldly the findings that result. 


F. E. FREMANTLE. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
ee HAUPTMANN ’S seventieth birthday falls 


in the year of the Goethe centenary. Retrospect is sense- 

less if in the past we do not behold the dawn of a new 
morning. We look back upon Goethe because in him we recog- 
nise the most perfect development of the German genius. A 
nation that is borne upon such shoulders must be capable of 
change—these are words of Gerhart Hauptmann who now him- 
self has reaped his golden harvest after a long life of creative 
work. The intention of this essay is not a critical comparison 
of the two poets, but an estimation of Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
significance for the present-day reader. f 

‘To-day we are far too inclined to visualise Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s works through the eyes of the party politician. The 
poet wanders along freer paths, his art embraces the heights 
and depths of life. Redemption of sinful man by the uniting 
force of love and the transformation of the philosophy ‘“‘I am” 
into that of ‘‘ We are’”’ is Gerhart Hauptmann’s gospel. But 
both in art and life he realises that two beings can never merge 
absolutely one with another. The struggle between ego and 
world, man and society is the key-note of his dramas. Moreover, 
his characteristically Silesian mysticism seeks to fathom the 
mysteries of the dualistic soul and penetrate into the secret 
regions of the unconscious. 

In his Aufzeichnungen, 1922, Gerhart Hauptmann claims the 
drama to be the noblest form of art. In contrast to the German 
Romanticists who praised the novel, especially Wilhelm Meister, 
as the highest achievement of art, he upholds that life and 
thought are drama. At an address delivered at the opening of 
the Heidelberg festival in 1928, Gerhart Hauptmann compares 
the German drama with a tree he saw at New Abbey in County 
Galloway. Growing from the ruins, it plunges its boughs into 
the soil in order to reap nourishment. ‘The branches take root, 
a new tree shoots up and lives a life of its own. So, too, the 
German drama rises anew from the wreck of its past. The 
dramas of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe and Kleist are the first 
shoots which since the days of Hans Sachs once more grow from 
German soil and the very heart of the people. ‘The cinema, 
reared in the hotbed of international bureaus, cannot arouse our 
deepest emotions, and it is these which Gerhart Hauptmann 
seeks to awaken in the reader. 
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Naturalism influenced him first. What he saw, heard and 
suffered was rendered by him into drama. As a typical child 
of the waning nineteenth century he looked upon life as a 
product of milieu and inevitable historical development, in- 
fluenced by man’s striving for power and the demonic forces 
of hunger and sex. ‘Thus literature at that time was deeply 
rooted in the same materialistic conception which characterises 
also the political and philosophical outlook of Marx and others, 
who believe man to be the slave of economic structure, only 
ruled by natural and mob instinct. These tendencies are also 
reflected in Gerhart Hauptmann’s works. As an author of the 
naturalistic school the world is to him not a setting for the 
heroic deeds of great personalities, but a chaos of passions. 
Sympathy with erring mankind inspired his poetic vision. The 
sight of misery stirred his inmost being when he journeyed to 
the south, and his Promethidenlos, 1885, an unsuccessful imita- 
ton of Byron’s Childe Harold, reflects the harrowed state of his 
mind. Here also we meet with the underlying idea of Haupt- 
mann’s philosophy : “‘ World woe is the root of man’s yearning 
for heaven.’’ And again and again social problems, such as the 
disastrous effects caused by poverty, drink, heredity, and the 
relations of individual to mass, form the key-note of his plays. 

Gloomy pessimism overshadows the first dramas which were 
heralded in by Vor Sonnenaufgang, 1889, which has this year 
received its counterpart in the drama Vor Sonnenuntergang. 
The former was produced on the stage of the Freie Biihne 
under the directorship of Otto Brahm in Berlin. It is a play 
of milieu biased with strong social propaganda. As in Zola’s 
L’Assommoir, drink is pointed to as the main cause of moral 
degeneration. ‘The effect of this drama was that Naturalism 
became the fashion in Germany and led to the popularity of the 
foreign leaders of this school, such as Tolstoi, Ibsen, Strind- 
berg and Bjornson. Yet Gerhart Hauptmann is not the 
criginator of naturalistic technique, but had borrowed it from 
Arno Holz, the leader of so-called ‘‘ consequent Naturalism.” 
Monologue, systematic dialogue and effective endings to the 
individual acts are now renounced in favour of verisimilitude. 
The absolute of good and evil finds no place in a world where 
all is the result of circumstance. 

In the dramas, Das Friedensfest, 1890, and Einsame Men- 
schen, 1891, we may discover an echo of Ibsen. In the former, 
man’s spirit is broken by the curse of inheritance. With the 
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Weber, 1892, Gerhart Hauptmann perfects the art of natu- 
ralistic technique. ‘The rebellion of the Silesian weavers in 1844 
forms the background of the play. The stamp of misery lies 
not alone on the individual, but on the mass. The form of the 
play also follows the characteristically naturalistic ideal. It is 
not built up according to the law of the classic play, but on a 
far more complex system of a series of crises. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann dedicated this drama to his father. His grandfather was 
a weaver, who as one of the characters in the play could have 
spoken those words at the end of the third act: “A jeder 
Mensch hat halt’ne Sehnsucht! ’’ 

The play, Hanneles Himmelfahrt, 1893, which was awarded 
the Grillparzer prize, inaugurated a new phase in thé author’s 
development. From out the dark hovels of poverty we are led 
into celestial spheres of light. The scene of the first part is 
laid in a workhouse, where the child Hannele, who to escape 
the cruelties of her drunken father had tried to drown herself, 
lies tossing in fevered dreams. Amongst the phantoms of her 
visions is that of her beloved teacher who, in the shape of our 
Saviour, leads her out of the state of human degradation into 
regions of heavenly bliss. The wonders she beholds are painted 
in colours reminiscent of Bécklin’s dream landscapes. Here 
Gerhart Hauptmann for the first time turns his back on Natu- 
ralism. A period of personal and creative disillusionment 
followed. Critics and public threw scorn upon the great 
tragedy, Florian Geyer, 1896, which, with Schiller’s dramatic 
verve, presents to us a picture of the social revolt at the time 
of the reformation. In vain Geyer endeavours to pierce the 
heart of German dissension, only to fall wounded to death. 

The success of the Versunkene Glocke, 1896, in which the 
world of fairy intermingles with religious thought and marriage 
problems freed Gerhart Hauptmann of melancholy doubts as 
to his creative power. The hero of this drama is a bellfounder 
whose wife cannot follow his visionary flights of imagination. 
He forsakes her and flees into the mountains where he dreams 
of a kingdom of love and freedom. Like Ibsen’s Brand he finds 
new strength in pantheistic adoration of nature and plans the 
foundation of a new universal church. The bells which he now 
intends to create shall herald in our future realm of joy, where 
after the long wintry night spring will blossom beneath the 
feet of Baldur. But his dreams are shattered by his own weak- 
ness. Gerhart Hauptmann has often been blamed for the feeble 
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character of his heroes. Here, however, it is rather an inability 
to fuse Weltanschauung, fairy motives and realism into a unity, 
which should provoke criticism. In spite of the haziness of its 
ideas, and its broad Silesian dialect, this play has won and 
deserved world renown because of its lyric charm and the 
figure, Rautendelein, that Undine-like creature who is born of 
an essentially German romantic conception of nature. 

The poetic harvest of the succeeding years seems in- 
exhaustible. In 1896 appeared Elga, a dramatisation of Grill- 
parzer’s story Das Kloster von Sendomir. In his drama, Der 
arme Heinrich, 1902, he turns to the Middle Ages for inspira- 
tion. The classic mind of Goethe was repelled by the 
pathological character of Hartmann von Aue’s epic; not so the 
naturalistic trait in Gerhart Hauptmann, who with the know- 
ledge of modern psychiatry at his disposal, draws a convincing 
picture of the girl Ottegebe in her love shrinking before no 
sacrifice. Nevertheless the modern reader is rather inclined to 
take the miraculous recovery of the knight Heinrich as a 
symbol of his spiritual redemption. Renunciation of worldly 
pleasures is here expressed as the noblest revelation of life’s 
pain, and he who had hated the inimical world surrenders his 
pride and believes once more in the good of humanity. Rose 
Bernd, 1903, signifies after Die Weber another high-water 
mark of Gerhart Hauptmann’s power of realistic representation, 
but in the much discussed Und Pippa Tanzt, 1906, his dramatic 
form is symbolical. This Glashiittendrama characterises the 
struggle of four men for the possession of beauty, the first 
typifies the primordial force of nature, the second an en- 
lightened industrial magnate, the third the German ‘‘ Michel ”’ 
whose head is ever in the clouds, the fourth the resignation of 
old age. All four strive in vain. Only here and in a few other 
works is Hauptmann what we should call a ‘‘ metaphysical ” 
poet. On the whole he does not recreate the world in symbols 
of his own vision, but records the impressions made on his 
sympathetic spirit in his passage through life. In the poem 
Wie eine Windesharfe sei deine Seele, Dichter, this sentiment 
is re-echoed. 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s universal fame increased. In 1905 the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford, and in 1912 he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize. In Germany, too, he was considered the foremost poet 
of the nation. The Festspiel, 1913, written in commemora- 
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tion of the war of liberation gave rise to much misunderstand- 
ing, because from his high vantage place the author dangles his 
characters like puppets from a string. But he who doubts his 
patriotism may be reassured by the two lines, which he wrote 
in his own copy of the Festspiel : 


Keiner hat einen so hohen Stand, 
Dass nicht hoéher sténde sein Vaterland. 


and in his sonnet Ritter, Tod und Teufel, 1921, which is 
reminiscent of Diirer’s engraving, he appeals to the German 
people to unite. Not towards power, but humanity, should 
mankind be directed. In his later dramas, which incline to 
obscurity of thought and style, this gospel is specially stressed. 
His last play, Vor Sonnenuntergang, 1932, brings the cycle of 
his dramas to a significant close. The favourite theme of the 
conflict between father and son which appears in the Bogen des 
Odysseus, and in the dramas of artist life, Michael Kramer, 
Kollege Krampton, Peter Brauer, is here treated in a manner 
which bears resemblance to the tragic fate of King Lear. Death 
alone frees the hero from the burden of life. Here the poet ends 
on a melancholy note. Nevertheless his work is not altogether 
pessimistic for he hails man as a heroic sufferer and ultimate 
victor : “ Due bist Dulder, bist Uberwinder ’’ he writes in one of 
his poems. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is also a distinguished novelist. In the 
Griechischer Frihling, 1908, he presents a series of impres- 
sionistic travel sketches. His short story, Der Apostel, 1890, 
forms the preliminary study to his first masterpiece in the 
narrative style, Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint, 1912. 
Quint, a Silesian joiner, is regarded as the Saviour by the 
poor. Lacking strength to dispel their illusion, and carried 
away by their enthusiasm, he himself comes to believe in his 
divine mission. He is afterwards forsaken by his followers and 
in a snowstorm meets with a hapless end. Modern psychologists 
have come to the conclusion that the character of Quint provides 
a convincing case of megalomania. But in reality Gerhart 
Hauptmann has portrayed no pathological phenomenon, nor did 
he intend to tell the story of Christ in disguise; rather he 
creates in the figure of Quint an embodiment of humanity which 
is trodden under foot by unfeeling cruelty. We are best able 
to realise the full meaning of the novel, if we read Quint’s 
interpretation of Our Father. Prayer is the holy source at 
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which man’s spirit may drink, but the aspiring soul is dragged 
into the dust by man’s vanity and egotism. Here we are led 
to think of that unforgettable scene in Dostojewsky’s The 
Brothers Karamasow in which the chief inquisitor visits the 
imprisoned Jesus in his cell. In Max Kretzer’s novel, Gesicht 
Christi, similar thoughts are expressed. 

The shortcomings of modern civilisation are also branded 
by Gerhart Hauptmann in his novel Atlantis, 1912, which 
describes a shipwreck. ‘The catastrophe is skilfully attached 
to the adventures of the hero. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, the poet of suffering, presented us in 
the last year of the war with a eulogy of nature and love in 
his novel Der Ketzer von Soana. ‘The theme is reminiscent 
of Zola’s La faute de ’Abbé Mouret. A Catholic priest rejects 
his former life. ‘The influence of nature breaks the barriers of 
his ascetic mind. Spring arouses in the young priest the 
inebriation of passion. Not Logos, but Eros becomes his 
gospel, and after making his way into the mountains in order 
to convert heretical shepherds, he is himself overcome by the 
mysteries of nature and love for the shepherd’s daughter. To 
him she is Madonna and Eve, heaven and earth, body and 
soul, not only the fulfilment of sexual desire as many have tried 
to misinterpret her. In the beating of her heart he hears 
re-echoed the pulse of the universe. 

Amongst the post-war novels that of Die Insel der grossen 
Mutter oder das Wunder von fle des Dames, 1924, deserves 
notice. The development and decay of a matriarchal state are 
described here. The story of these women, shipwrecked on an 
island, is hardly convincing, and only the psychological and 
social problems propounded, the inquiry into the factors 
necessary for the constitution of a successful Amazon state, can 
remain of interest to the reader. Not the invasion of men, but 
the fact that the women gradually cease to believe in the dogma 
of miraculous propagation leads to the fall of the state. Leo 
Frobenius’ conception of Matriarchy forms an analogy to some 
of the ideas expressed here. 

The harvest of Gerhart Hauptmann’s lyrics is surprisingly 
small if one omits those interspersed amongst his dramas and 
novels. As regards rhythm, he allows himself great poetic 
licence. He cares more for emotion than form. Personal 
sentiment asserts itself to such a degree that he is unable to 
raise it into the sphere of the universal. This is especially 
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true of his epic Anna, 1921, where matter and form are not 
transfused to a unity, and the hexameters are treated with a 
freedom far removed from the classic style. 

The same lack of harmony also applies to Till Eulenspiegel, 
1928, in which he discusses philosophical questions of the time. 
The ethos of his writings is here stressed yet once more. It 
is the community, not the individual that counts. Love pierces 
the mask which man is forced to wear in his struggle with daily 
existence. Man returns to the bosom of nature to play a part 
in the creation of life. The conflict between the individual and 
the world ends in the resignation of the former. ‘Therein 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s early works bear a certain resemblance 
to the works of the Russian writer, Chekov. The pessimistic 
tone struck by Gerhart Hauptmann is the heritage of the nine- 
teenth century, which in the wisdom of old age he could not 
exchange for the carefree optimism of the new generation which 
seeks the heroic combatant in the battle of ideas. And yet 
whereas in Und Pippa Tanzt, Der Narr in Christo Emanuel 
Quint, Der Ketzer von Soana and other works Gerhart Haupt- 
mann calls forth the vision of humanity, he may be called a 
champion of our age. 

Aucust Cross. 


LORRY-JUMPING IN PERSIA. 


S a variation from the dull voyage which usually begins 
rat leave from India, I made up my mind to see whether 
the overland route through Persia made up in interest 
what was lacking in the comfort of a voyage to England. The 
question of expense had to be carefully thought out; the cost of 
hiring a car to take me the two thousand miles to the Mediter- 
ranean would be almost prohibitive, but I thought that by 
travelling light and without a servant, I could hire a seat in a 
car or lorry that was going my way at no vast expense. With 
a letter of credit in my pocket, stores and cooking utensils and 
a few warm clothes for the variations in temperature, I left 
Multan when those who can begin to think of leaving it for a 
cooler place. 

The ordinary broad-gauge railway takes less than twenty- 
four hours from Multan to the junction of Spezand, where the 
Nushki and Duzdap branch line turns off left-handed from 
the main Quetta route. It was a Monday, and it is only on 
Mondays and Thursdays that the train from Quetta goes 
right through across the Persian frontier to Duzdap; on other 
days it goes only half-way. For a day and a half we dawdled 
along through sandy deserts over a distance of barely five 
hundred miles, occasionally stopping at a railway station, built 
like a fort with loopholes all round, and stones sticking up on 
the high mud wall to mislead any turbulent Baluchi tribesman 
into thinking that a stone was the head of one of its defenders. 
Sometimes a passenger from an invisible village in the hills 
would get into the train during one of the interminable halts 
at a station, but there was little life along that railway line. 

The train climbed up to Mirjawa where passports were col- 
lected ; the manners of the officials seemed to have changed now 
we were out of India. The scenery had changed too; the hilly 
waste had become a broad plain, and across it, in the distance, 
showed up the beautiful, snow-capped, sugar-loaf Koh-i-Taftan, 
seventy miles away. Although so far distant, it seemed to make 
the desert less barren, and gave a touch of grandeur to the 
little town of Duzdap which we were soon to reach. 

Here, at the far end of this railway line, the charm of India, 
which seizes new-comers on their arrival at Bombay, had already 
disappeared. There was the same frenzy and noise as on 
Indian railway platforms, but there was no order at all here, 
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and cars drove where they wished through the crowd. ‘There 
were beggars by the score, but nobody to carry one’s luggage, 
and I was glad to reach the peace of my host’s little mud house. 
I stayed for several days as the guest of the Vice-Consul, while 
I made arrangements for the next stage of the journey. Duzdap 
was hardly Persia, but a mixed settlement of people, chiefly 
Indian, which had taken root round the railhead. Its shops 
were mostly general stores where sugar-loaves hung in blue 
paper from the ceilings, or tinware from Germany lay spread 
out in front. 

After a day or two I heard of a lorry which was going to 
Meshed, and I booked a front seat beside the driver. I paid 
over half the fare demanded, five tomans or a pound sterling, 
while the other half I was to pay on arrival at Meshed. At 
midday I was ready, but the sun had set a long time when we 
had collected our last passenger and tied the last of a dozen 
tins of petrol round the outside of the lorry, and we were ready 
for the road. With a little Sikh beside me and a Persian 
driver next to him, all three of us wedged together on the front 
seat as tight as could be, we set out on our six-hundred-mile 
journey, our lorry vastly overloaded with merchandise and 
human beings. A mile of very rough road, then a river-bed 
and boulder-strewn track, and after that the desert; there was 
little enough variation for the first four hundred miles. At 
midnight we reached a village which I had been given to under- 
stand was a resting-place for the night, but I was wrong— 
only a short halt to inspect the car. Two hours later we 
stopped again, and I began untying my baggage from the run- 
ning-board ; there was a row of beds, made of matchwood, down 
one side of the only room of the house, and this must surely be 
our inn. I was wrong again; the driver seized my bedding, 
tied it quickly on again, and we went out into the night once 
more. 

Two hours later we stopped to find ourselves in the ditch 
by the side of the road. The driver had gone to sleep at the 
wheel, and we were let off with a shaking. We got the lorry 
back on to the road again, turned off the lights, and the three 
of us on the front seat slept till it got light. The sun was well 
up when we awoke and I heaved the Sikh’s greasy head and 
turban off my shoulders for the last time. The sand-storm 
that was blowing made the prospect of brewing some tea 
remote; but breakfast was nearer than I thought. We reached 
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Shusp about ten o’clock, and I saw two bell-tents beyond the 
village by the side of the road. They were not the dirty, 
decayed-looking tents of road-menders, but clean, white tents 
which one finds on Salisbury Plain. I was on the look-out for 
two medical missionaries, and I had apparently reached them 
sooner than I expected. The breakfast they offered me we 
cooked under trying conditions, the wind, the sand and the 
stove had a good battle together, and the stove won. I stayed 
there an hour and more, talking to these two fine fellows and 
eating my breakfast, until the driver threatened to go on with- 
out me. I felt that these two men who spent their lives caring 
for poor village people were better men than I ever could hope 
to be. 

We stopped at a village about midday, the second we had 
passed since early morning. My companions went to breakfast, 
while I amused myself with the children who had collected 
round the lorry, and watched them fight for the empty petrol 
tins which the driver had thrown them. I scattered a few 
shies amongst them, these coins being of little value to any- 
body but children, and we took the road to Birjand, which we 
reached about tea-time. I spent the evening in society and 
played bridge in the Persian style. I never quite got hold of 
the Persian names for the suits; when I wished to go 
‘“hearts ’’? I must have said ‘‘ diamonds ’’ with the result that 
I went down frequently. My partner for most of the time was 
the Governor of Birjand, and he had a lot to say to me in 
Persian, but we parted friends. It was late when I was escorted 
through the narrow, muddy streets back to my wooden bed in 
the garage, having spent an unexpectedly pleasant evening 
with the only English resident for many miles. 

I was ready next morning at the time arranged, but the 
brakes were being overhauled—an unusual occurrence—so I 
gladly waited till midday, when we started off. That day we 
passed several villages surrounded by their gardens. Each 
of them necessitated a stop, if only to drink tea at a tea-shop, 
weak, sugary tea in a glass without milk, at a price of two 
ses or a halfpenny, and I never missed a glass of it. Evening 
was drawing on and we could see the village of Gain a long 
way across the plain where I was hoping to spend the night. 
Inside the enclosure where we stopped, the transport of a 
battalion was being inspected by its Commanding Officer on its 
return from a fray with robbers in the Seistan. ‘Their Colonel 
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did not seem to be noticing the dirty harness and bad groom- 
ing, but some soldier had incurred his displeasure as he stood 
at the salute for several minutes while his Colonel abused him. 
Our resting-place that night was not Gain, but any likely 
village we might or might not come to along the road we were 
going. But we had lost our driver. For an hour we searched 
for him and found him eventually in the canteen surrounded 
by the soldiers. He was not going to drive any lorry that 
night; but we persuaded him to do so; why? I cannot 
understand. Fortunately the road was straight, and the ruts 
and the watercourses to be crossed were fewer than usual, 
otherwise we should never have reached Meshed. By midnight 
the driver was singing as lustily as ever, but I had had enough, 
both of him and of the road, and nothing would induce me to 
go beyond the village of Khidiri where I spent the night on the 
floor of the little rat-infested inn. 

An arm of the Dasht-i-Lut, the great salt desert of Persia, lay 
before us that day, and we took precautions to fill up with water 
in case we lost our way in one of the frequent sand-storms that 
come up from the west so suddenly. We had not gone far along 
the fascined track when we found ourselves in the sand. It was 
no easy matter to get back on to the road. We turned all the 
passengers out, and put the men on to shoving, but nothing 
would move the lorry ; so we unloaded all the stores, took off the 
tarpaulin covering and laid it down in the sand; we shoved 
again and this time we reached the road, which we were careful 
not to leave again. A little further on we had a puncture. 
There were spare wheels in plenty inside, so I did not antici- 
pate any trouble. But when we came to change the wheel, we 
found that the spares were for the back wheel only, and our 
puncture was in front. So the tyre had to come off, for the first 
time in its life, and the driver struggled for a long time with 
the nuts and bolts. A sand-storm began and the driver got 
tired and went away, and the passengers carried on while he 
smoked. At last our troubles were over, and Turbat-i-Haidari 
soon appeared in front of us in the evening, wet and dismal in 
the rain. 

The town did not show up to advantage from the balcony of 
the ‘“‘ Rising Sun.’’ A walk through the muddy streets to the 
Post Office showed me all I wished to see of Turbat. I was 
ushered into the postmaster’s room; no sorting table was 
visible, nor were there untidy heaps of mail-bags thrown into 
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a corner, common enough indications of most post offices. 
Instead, there was a white marble floor with big ferns in the 
corners of the room, and the postmaster sitting at a roll-top 
desk. It was a post office all right, because I could hear the 
tap-tap of the telegraph in the next room, so I wrote my wire 
to my friend in Meshed to tell him of my probable arrival the 
next day, and watched the clerk tapping it to Meshed, while I 
drank tea with the postmaster and smoked his cigarettes. But 
the wire did not arrive till long after I did! 

The police kept me waiting a long time the next morning 
at the gate of the town while the beggars lined up to receive 
the bakhsheesh they did not all get. A hilly road brought us 
to the top of the Pusht-i-Kuh; below us in the distance lay a 
broad valley where Meshed could be seen faintly at the foot 
of a further range. It was a hair-raising journey down that 
mountain side, and I was glad when we reached the British 
Consulate-General, my resting-place for the next few days. I 
arrived there in time for dinner, and I shall not easily forget 
how much I appreciated the comfort of my first evening in 
Meshed. It was a place of peace and charm, its four walls 
enclosed a bit of England, and the eastern town outside seemed 
far away. Only a few days were possible in this oasis, and they 
went all too quickly. 

To find a conveyance to Teheran was not easy. ‘There were 
plenty going south to Duzdap to fill a pilgrim ship to Jedda, 
but none going westwards by the old-time pilgrim route. I 
heard at last of a Ford car whose driver wanted a passenger to 
Teheran. The next Sunday morning it arrived at the Consu- 
late-General, and my host asked its history, and was told that 
it had just been bought in the Meshed bazaar for the equivalent 
of twenty pounds sterling! I tied my baggage on and we went 
in search of another passenger. We left Meshed about ten 
o’clock on the second part of the journey, another six hundred 
miles, to Teheran. ‘There were four of us, two Indians, an 
Afghan, and myself. The Indians were brothers and had given 
up earning a precarious livelihood at Kabul, and were making 
for Iraq. The Afghan was leaving his country hurriedly with 
everything he possessed, including his parrot. 

To reach the fork where the Duzdap road turns left-handed, 
we had to retrace our steps up the hill, down which we had 
rushed so recklessly a few days before, and we stopped at the 
bottom of it. For hours we tried to make the car go, but it 
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would not move a yard. It was no use going back to Meshed, 
no cars or lorries were going our way, besides every one that 
passed us was filled to the roof. The Indians did not give up 
hope and tinkered away with every part of the Ford’s 
mechanism in turn. Suddenly I saw the Afghan rushing wildly 
after the car as it went up the hill. We all got in and did 
not stop till we reached Nishapur in the evening. 

Very many of the old tales and history books of Persia 
are written round this ancient road. Along it marched 
Alexander’s armies, magnificent cities flourished beside it, and 
robbers for centuries harassed the pilgrims going to and return- 
ing from Meshed ; its towns were burnt by Mongols and others 
over and over again, and Nishapur is said to have been burnt 
more often than any other town in the world. Tucked away in 
some obscure corner of the town is the uncared-for tomb of 
Omar Khayyam. Nothing else interested me here except the 
sour looks of a Russian family whose farmhouse was the only 
building worthy of the name in the town. ‘There was nothing 
to do, so I bought a few eggs from one of the general-purposes 
shops, cooked my supper and went to bed, but not to sleep. 
A pilgrim lorry stopped on its way to Meshed during the 
night, and there was no chance of sleep after that. 

We followed the road to Sabzawar which lay along the edge 
of the Salt Desert. It is an interesting old town, but the 
smells and the flies prevented closer acquaintance. We reached 
an attractive village about tea-time, surrounded by trees and 
corn and irrigation streams, where we were obviously meant to 
spend the night as we had a puncture just outside it. My 
present companions were, however, obsessed with the same idea 
of haste as were my previous ones, and we went on. Night 
came, and there was not a village within miles. The road was 
so bad that the Ford could not go fast enough to light the 
lamps, and only a faint glow was visible; so we lighted our way 
over the ruts with my electric torch, and we reached a village 
before it gave out. 

I was shown a little room on the roof of the caravanserai at 
Abbasabad, and soon the little Afghan paid me a visit. I 
offered him supper, but he was in too bad a humour to eat. It 
seemed that what he wanted was my room; his own was not as 
good as mine, and he considered the inn-keeper had slighted 
him. But I was not going to give up my room to him or to 
anybody that night; so he went away displeased. He was just 
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as bad-tempered in the morning, and my usual cheerful salaam 
was greeted with a grunt; our relations were strained for the 
rest of the day. He cheered up a little when we met a pair of 
cyclists soon after we left Abbasabad. They were Bengalis and 
had ‘‘ Round the World” printed on placards and fastened 
to the handlebars of their bicycles. They looked as if they 
were advertising Michelin tyres, so hung round were they with 
spares. They would need them and more besides if they were 
to bicycle over the road we had just come. ‘These two lads 
had been to London, so they said, and were returning to Cal- 
cutta, and I did not envy them their ride. I dropped a toman 
into their communal purse, they having told me how they had 
been cheated out of almost everything they possessed by the 
villagers of the last village. However, it was good to talk 
English again, so I did not begrudge them their four shillings. 

We stopped at a restaurant such as I had not seen for weeks. 
Heaps of food were piled up on a board in front, rice, nuts, fruit, 
eggs, curry balls, pilau, goat chops; I pointed to what I 
wanted, no bother about Persian names and bad pronunciation, 
and it was taken inside, boiled, or roasted on a grid-iron, pro- 
duced again, with the inevitable tea. ‘The Ford car was cover- 
ing the miles well, and we arrived at Shahrud early in the 
afternoon. ‘There was a difference of opinion in the party 
whether we should go on to Damaghan, another twenty miles, 
or stay at Shahrud the night. The Indians wished to go on, 
but the Afghan preferred to stay there; and I was asked to 
decide. I voted for going on. The Afghan protested, and point- 
ing to his row of gold teeth, said that he had an appointment 
with his dentist at Shahrud. We told him that we would give 
him time to see his dentist, but we were going on that evening 
and he had better come too. He then began to abuse us all, 
and the English in particular, began to untie his belongings 
from the car, cursing hard all the time, and with his bird-cage 
in his hand he disappeared into a café. I found him later on 
airing his grievances to a room full. I wished him good-bye, 
shook hands, and I hope we parted friends. 

It is normally a four-day run from Meshed to Teheran, so 
I hoped to reach our destination the next day. At Semnan there 
is a fork in the road, to the right lies the new motor road to 
Teheran which runs over the foothills of the Elburz mountains. 
All respectable motorists go that way and the two hundred 
miles are soon covered. To my surprise we took the old, dis- 
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used road to the left. The Indians, when I complained, told 
me that the hillier road to the right would be too much for our 
ancient Ford, so I had to be content. In this country even main 
roads are seldom repaired, so the worst could only be expected 
of a road which nobody ever used—and we got it! It left 
Semnan complete as far as I could see. A derelict object it 
looked when we reached Teheran; even the iron supports for 
the windscreen had been shaken off. 

We spent most of that afternoon in getting out of the muddy 
streams which crossed and re-crossed the road, streams from 
the Elburz mountains caused by the melting snow. We then 
came to a river, broader and swifter than anything we had met 
before, on the far side of which was the village where we hoped to 
find a night’s lodging. For a long time we looked for a way 
across, and the villagers came to show us, but at a price of a 
toman a head. We refused, and tried to find a way across our- 
selves. We thought we had found one, but when we reached 
the middle of the stream, the back wheel fell into a hole, and 
there we stuck—an island in the torrent. I could not help 
laughing at our drunken car, but I was called to reason by the 
Indian who wanted me to help carry the baggage to the 
shore. The villagers now wanted five tomans each, and 
clamoured at us from the bank. ‘The three of us then set to 
work to lift the car out of the hole, but nothing would move 
it. We tried to get the engine to go, but the petrol would not 
flow, as the tank was below the level of the carburettor. So we 
pumped air down the petrol pipe into the tank with the tyre 
pump, connected up again quickly, and the engine went for a 
quarter of a minute, during which time we pushed for all we 
were worth. We repeated the performance a dozen times, and 
when it was almost dark we got the car to move and reached 
the village without more trouble. After inspecting the accom- 
modation in the village that night, I decided that the back 
garden of a tea-shop was the least insanitary, and there I slept 
with the pi-dogs and jackals for company. 

More floods the next day, and we fell into a water-channel, 
this time head first. A shout for help from us, and a crowd of 
labourers with their hoes on their shoulders left their work in 
the fields and collected round us, and with the help of a rope 
quickly got us out. They thought it a great joke, and were 
so pleased with their present of two tomans that they swarmed 
round us, and nearly pushed us back again into the water. We 
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picked up a passenger at a village not far from the Pass of the 
Caspian Gates to fill the Afghan’s empty seat; he was very 
dirty and very drunk, and we were glad to drop him later in 
the main street of Teheran. As we drew nearer to the town 
the golden dome of the mosque of Shah Abdul Azim appeared 
glistening in the sun, and it cheered us to know we were getting 
near to our journey’s end. Our latest recruit had spent a most 
unhappy day. I said good-bye to the two Indians with some 
regret. They had been good companions, even if our conversa- 
tion had been a little limited. I met them both later in Bagdad 
with a completely renovated and unrecognisable car. 

After a very pleasant week in Teheran, I took a front seat in 
a big Hillman car, and was soon leaving the town behind me on 
the main trade route out of Persia. For many miles that after- 
noon the beautiful peak of Demavend was my chief interest 
whenever I could see it from a bend of the road. It is only at a 
distance from Teheran that it shows up in all its magnificence, 
the snowy white sugar-loaf, 19,000 feet high, dominating Zhe 
landscape round the town. 

I slept between sheets that night in the hotel in Kazvin, a 
luxury to be met with only in the western provinces of Persia, 
to be indulged in with discretion. ‘The passport and customs 
officials were getting stricter as we approached the frontier. 
We had far too frequently to untie all the baggage from the 
car and lay it out before some rather mannerless official for him 
to levy duty on carpets leaving the country. I received a little 
consideration on account of my nationality, but the pilgrims 
on the back seat got none. We were glad when the little white- 
washed bungalow of the Iraq customs official came in sight. 
Then twenty miles downhill to the station of Khaniquin, where 
the train was waiting to start on its night journey to Bagdad. 
I had dinner at the famous little restaurant in the railway 
station, where almost everybody in the country has at some 
time or another had a meal, or sped a parting guest, with the 
help of some of the contents of myriads of bottles on the shelves 
in the bar. I reached Bagdad in the morning, and all lorry- 
jumping was over. Desert convoys, railway trains and steam- 
ships, such conventional ways of travelling, took me on to 
England ; they possessed small interest compared with the high- 
ways of Persia. 


C. R. B. PLavrorp. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE CHANCE FOR Diplomacy. 


HE passing of the American election was the signal for 

the release of pent-up diplomatic activity about debts and 

disarmament. The election took place on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8th. Within forty-eight hours the British Government (for 
instance) had taken an initiative in both those matters. On 
Thursday, November roth, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, handed a Note to Mr. Stimson about the 
debt, and that same evening Mr. Baldwin, in the House of 
Commons, announced what virtually amounted to a new and a 
bold British policy for disarmament. ‘The importance imme- 
diately attached to Mr. Baldwin’s announcement was illustrated 
by the fact that Dr. Benesh, the Rapporteur of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, who was in Paris when it was made, crossed to 
London by the following day’s boat and spent the week-end at 
Chequers. He had luncheon with Mr. MacDonald on the Satur- 
day (November 12th), Sir John Simon being present, before 
flying to Geneva on the following day. 


(x) The Debts. 


There was a measure of irony in the technical position 
whereby the cancellation of war debts in Europe had resulted 
from Mr. Hoover’s initiative for a moratorium, but the settle- 
ment between the United States and her European debtors could 
not be attempted because of the impending Presidential election 
in the United States. Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Hoover 
were disposed to admit to their electorate (before the election) 
that they had sensible views about the debts. Democracy is the 
sort of engine that Milton called “ two-handed.”’ 

As the voting in the United States did not take place till 
November 8th, and as the next European payments to the United 
States fell due on December 15th, only five weeks remained in 
which to clothe the practical certainty in diplomatic form. It 
was clear that five weeks would not be enough to enable the 
leading statesmen of the world fully to accept the simple, proved 
fact that the service of the war debts could no longer be met. 
It is one of the regular features of high diplomacy that its con- 
structive work is slow and difficult. The Hoover twelve-month 
moratorium, which began on July ist, 1931, had for one of its 
objects the gaining of time, ample time, wherein the diplomatists 
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could evolve a full, permanent settlement of the problem created 
by the war debts. The moratorium was not due to expire till 
June 30th, 1932. The diplomatists could not agree even to meet 
to discuss the full, permanent settlement before June 16th, 1932. 
They wasted eleven and a half of the precious twelve months, 
and then had to agree that the moratorium be extended beyond 
June 30th to enable them to do the work. They did the work, 
belatedly ; and the mischievous debts were virtually cancelled : 
but only the European debts, for the diplomatists of the United 
States did not contribute to the work. Juridically the United 
States stood outside the European entanglements. In reality they 
could easily have found a way of completing the necessary work. 
They did not. One result was that the European Creditor Powers 
had to make the Lausanne Convention contingent upon the further 
settlement with the United States. The technical position, of 
which the instrument is the ‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement’’ reached 
at Lausanne (see THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, August 1932, pp. 
247-8), is that the Lausanne Convention will not be ratified 
unless and until the further settlement is made with the United 
States. The other result was that the Lausanne expedient of 
an extended moratorium pending a European settlement had to 
be repeated in the case of the American-European settlement. 
As these lines were written the matter was not yet decided. All 
that had taken place was the presentation in Washington of the 
British and French requests for an extension of the moratorium ; 
but it was taken for granted that the extension would be granted. 
The French Note was presented in Washington concurrently 
with the British Note, and it was expected that the other Euro- 
pean debtors would follow the lead. The anxiety of the British 
and French official spokesmen to have it believed that there had 
been no “‘ collusion ’? between London and Paris in this matter 
was due simply to their desire that Congress should not suspect 
a “‘ debtors’ bloc.’’ Congress is the democratic instrument of 
the United States ; it is also the stumbling-block of good causes. 
It is well to remove from its grasp any excuse for mischief. Yet 
the appearance of collusion, deceptive as it might be, could 
hardly be avoided. The two governments had the like request to 
make, and they had to make it for the same reason and at the 
same time. It was inevitable that their argument should 
resemble each other’s. 

The text of the Notes was published in the newspapers of 
November 14th. ‘The essential passages of the British Note 
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were the second half of paragraph 4 and the whole of paragraph 
5, thus: “ They (His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom) believe that the régime of inter-governmental financial 
obligations as now existing must be reviewed. ‘They are pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance of acting quickly; and 
they earnestly hope that the United States Government will see 
its way to enter into an exchange of views at the earliest possible 
moment. 

““ (5) The immediate objective of the present Note, however, 

is of a more limited nature. On December r5th the next instal- 
ment of the British war debt is due to be paid. It is not possible 
to hope that agreement can be achieved in five weeks on matters 
of such vast scope. Confronted last summer with a similar diff- 
culty, the Conference of Lausanne found it necessary, in ordet 
to allow its work to proceed undisturbed, to reserve, during the 
period of the Conference, the execution of the payments due to 
the participating Powers. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom hope that a similar procedure may now be 
followed, and ask for a suspension of the payments due from 
them for the period of the discussions now suggested, or for any 
other period that may be agreed upon.”’ 
The corresponding passage in the French Note ran thus: 
. .. the French Government now proposes to the Government 
of the United States that they should in agreement proceed to a 
fresh examination of the debt question. As this examination in 
the circumstances of the case will involve too much time to be 
promptly concluded, the French Government asks that, conform- 
ably with all that took place at Lausanne, it should be accorded 
a prolongation of the suspension of payments, which would 
permit such examination to proceed and be concluded in the 
atmosphere of confidence.”’ 


ce 


(2) Disarmament. 


It is a fair American argument that there would be no sense 
in Washington’s remitting the European debts merely to enable 
the European debtors to spend the more on armaments. Europe 
is a difficult patch in world diplomacy. It is true that European 
budgets for the most part do not balance; and it is true that 
with few exceptions European expenditure on armaments in- 
creases. The British Government’s decision to take an initiative 
at the disarmament conference was therefore doubly important 
and doubly welcome. 
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Moreover, the British plan was good and business-like. It 
happened that on November roth a debate on foreign affairs 
took place in the House of Commons. Late in the evening (at 
nearly 10.30 p.m.) Mr. Baldwin rose and made a speech which 
immediately came to be recognised by all the Foreign Offices in 
the world as the Cabinet’s deliberate method of announcing, 
without waiting for the full and detailed statement that would 
be made by Sir John Simon at Geneva, that it had a new and 
drastic proposal to submit to the disarmament conference. The 
real importance thereof was due to the assumption (for which 
there was other justification) that Mr. Baldwin could not have 
said what he said unless he had the Cabinet’s permission, and 
unless, therefore, the Tory elements had approved the scheme. 
He started from the hypothesis that the next war would be 
fought in the air, not on land or on the sea; and that the 
casualties would be inflicted, not mainly upon the troops, but 
upon the civil population, women and children included. ‘‘ The 
speed of air attack,’’ he said, ‘‘ compared with the attack of an 
army, is as the speed of a motor-car to that of a four-in-hand, 
and in the next war you will find that any town that is within 
reach of an aerodrome can be bombed within the first five minutes 
of war from the air, to an extent which was inconceivable in the 
last war, and the question will be, whose moral will be shattered 
quickest by that preliminary bombing? I think it is well also 
for the man in the street to realise that there is no power on 
earth that can protect him from being bombed. Whatever people 
may tell him, the bomber will always get through, and it is 
very easy to understand that, if you realise the area of space... . 
Take any large town you like in this island or on the Continent 
within such reach. For the defence of that town and its suburbs, 
you have to split up the air into sectors for defence. Calculate 
that the bombing aeroplanes will be at least 20,000 feet high 
in the air, and perhaps higher, and it is a matter of simple 
mathematical calculation... that you will have sectors of 
from ten to tens of hundreds of cubic miles. Now imagine 
one hundred cubic miles covered with cloud and fog, and you can 
calculate how many aeroplanes you would have to throw into 
that to have much chance of catching odd aeroplanes as they 
fly through it. It cannot be done, and there is no expert in 
Europe who will say that it can. The only defence is in offence, 
which means that you have to kill more women and children 
more quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves.” 
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Later in his speech he said: ‘‘ How have nations tried to 
deal with this terror of the air? .. . The amount of time that 
has been wasted at Geneva in discussing questions such as the 
reduction of the size of aeroplanes, the prohibition of the bom- 
bardment of the civil population, the prohibition of bombing, 
have really reduced me to despair. What would be the only 
object of reducing the size of aeroplanes? As soon as we work 
at this form of warfare, immediately every scientific man in the 
country will turn to make a high explosive bomb About the size 
of a walnut and as powerful as a bomb of big dimensions, and 
our last fate may be just as bad as the first.”’ 

Thence he proceeded to launch a proposal. In passing he 
observed : “‘ It might be a good thing for this world, ‘as I have 
heard some of the most distinguished men in the Air Service 
say, if man had never learned to fly. But he has learned to 
fly. . . .” He propounded his two formule, thus: (1) “. . . if 
it were possible the air forces ought all to be abolished, but if 
they were, there would still be civil aviation, and in civil avia- 
tion there are the potential bombers. It is all very well using 
the phrase ‘ international control,’ but nobody knows quite what 
it means, and the subject has never been investigated.”’ 
(2) ‘‘. . . it is necessary for the nations of the world to devote 
the whole of their minds to this question of civil aviation, to see 
if it is possible so to control civil aviation that such disarmament 
will be feasible.”’ 

He produced an immediate, almost electric, effect, upon the 
diplomatists of the world. It followed from what he said that 
the British Government’s considered policy was that every air 
force in the world be abolished, and that the nations of the world 
should agree never to turn their civil into military aircraft. No 
Great Power has ever launched so logical, so simple, so powerful 
a plea. Mr. Litvinov, it is true, has made equally bold proposals 
at Geneva: but it is not easy to take seriously anything that 
comes from Moscow, except perhaps its mischief. ‘The British 
object may not be achievable; a convention, if agreed, might in 
an emergency be ignored: but there is not even the hope other- 
wise of avoiding the hardly imaginable catastrophe of the next 
war. 

There was, however, also a French plan. The text of an 
official French ‘‘ explanatory memorandum ”’ thereof was pub- 
1ished on November 15th. It was based, as one had expected, 
upon the dual principle of organising “‘ security ’’ by the method 
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of new pacts, and of organising the ‘‘ sanction’ thereof by 
the method of placing military forces at the disposal of the 
League of Nations. The memorandum explains that the plan is 
based on the following ‘‘ideas’’: ‘‘ (x) At each stage of the 
discussion it has become more and more evident that there is no 
hope of the reduction of armaments under the conditions laid 
down by Article 8 of the Covenant unless the special situation 
of each continent and even each State is taken into account, and 
more especially the solicitude of the various governments which 
tend to link reduction to systems of security either already exist- 
ing or to be created. (2) Unanimous assent has been secured ~ 
for President Hoover’s suggestion that the essential aim of the 
conference is to strengthen defence while reducing the forces of 
aggression. ‘The earlier proposals, notably those of Sir John 
Simon, restricted the extent of this qualitative disarmament to 
the material of armament, but nobody has succeeded in distin- 
guishing those armaments that are specifically offensive from 
those that are not. When effectives came to be dealt with by the 
same methods it was found impossible to find a common measure 
applicable to the various military organisations. France, there- 
fore, proposes to envisage a solution of the whole problem by 
the method of seeking and realising by degrees a form of military 
organisation which, having regard to the special political and 
technical conditions of a given region, would render a policy of 
aggression more difficult. Only by this method do we believe it 
possible to find an equitable solution of the German claim for 
equality of rights—i.e. by progressively reducing the various 
military States to an equal defensive type, and by equal partici- 
pation in the duties and advantages of the ‘ common action ’ 
provided for in the Covenant, all idea of rearmament being 
excluded in any event.’’ 

The rest of the memorandum, a long document, itself only 
a summary of the actual plan still to be published, elaborated 
the proposed machinery for security and military sanction. ‘The 
three salient points were these: (1) The pact of security would 
comprise regional elements of varying degrees of responsibility ; 
but the signatories of the Pact of Paris ‘“‘ in the event of the 
violation of the Pact must break off economic and financial rela- 
tions with the aggressor.’’ (2) Judgment on the question who is 
the aggressor shall rest with the League of Nations. (‘ Finally— 
and this is an essential point—it is provided that the Council 
of the League shall take by a majority of votes the decisions 
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necessary for the application of the measures referred to 
above.”’) (3) The League shall have at its disposal an army of 
land and air forces to be used against an aggressor. (‘‘ In each 
State under the control of the League there is to be kept a stock 
of mobile equipment earmarked exclusively for the use of States 
which are the victims of aggression. The amount and the form 
of this equipment are to be fixed and authorised by the general 
convention. ... Finally, just as we suggest the formation of 
specialised detachments of land forces for the service of the 
League, so, for Europe at least, we suggest the constitution of 
an aerial force, essentially international, whose personnel would 
be recruited in a proportion to be determined from volunteers of 
all nations.’’) : 

It looked as if the French and the British schemes, as they 
stood, could not be reconciled. The one proposed to prevent 
aggression, and thus to preserve the peace, by means of turning 
the League of Nations into a sort of armed international police- 
man; the other proposed to maintain the peace by removing the 
means of war. 

The problem, not a new problem, thereby raised was how 
to discover the common means (if any) resulting from the 
common motive of the French and the British plans; for it is 
clear that no progress can be made by pitting plan against plan. 
When such conundrums arise one can always turn to the fertile 
mind of Dr. Benesh for suggestions. I discussed the matter 
with him in some detail on November r5th, just after his visit 
to Chequers, where his already full knowledge of the French 
plan was supplemented by full information about the British 
plan. It was not surprising to discover that he had a plan of 
his own. He had given some indication of it in his Address 
to the Foreign Affairs Commissions of the Chamber of 
Deputies and of the Senate in Prague on November 7th, which 
has since been published under the title Le Dilemme 
Européen: La Guerre ow La Paix? (Prague: Orbis.) His 
views are normally useful, not only because he is the only 
Foreign Minister in Europe who has held office continuously 
since 1918, and has personally experienced the successive 
phases of the post-war European problem, but because he is a 
keen and open-minded student of the problem. He has no 
illusions about the contrasting Anglo-Saxon and Continental 
mentality, even though he believes that the English Channel, 
if not yet the Atlantic, has been abolished, in the diplomatic 
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sense, by aircraft. It was his desire, for obvious reasons, that 
I should not publish, at this stage, his views on the particular 
problem created by the British and French plans about to be 
submitted to the disarmament conference ; but his general view, 
expounded in Le Dilemme Européen, clearly shows how the 
French postulate of regional security through regional pacts 
could be made effective in Continental Europe without involving 
either Great Britain or the United States in any further 
‘‘ sanction’? than they have already incurred under the Pact 
of Paris, the League Covenant or the Locarno treaty; and he © 
not only understands, but agrees with, the Anglo-Saxon distrust — 
of any attempt to define ‘‘ aggression ’’ in any comprehensive 
formula. He believes that a universal application of the 
principle of arbitration, with the Permanent Court as the best 
(although not the perfect) available tribunal, can be encom- 
passed by practical diplomacy ; and that the established practice 
of that principle would go far to bridge the fourteen-year old 
Franco-British difference of opinion about methods, by bringing 
in its train both security and disarmament. 


(3) The Sino-Japanese Problem and the Lytton Report. 


After many months of disordered controversy, the problem 
of the Far East is about to be the object of business-like treat- 
ment at Geneva. As these lines were written the position was 
that the Council of the League of Nations was due to meet at 
Geneva on November 21st to receive the ‘‘ Lytton’? Com- 
mission’s report, to prepare the ground, and decide the date, 
for the meeting of the Special Assembly at which the full 
discussion was to take place. 

Mr. Matsuoka and a large staff left Tokyo on October 21st 
on their way to Geneva. It was the fact of his departure, not 
what he said as he departed, that was important; for the danger 
had threatened that Japan would secede from Geneva. What 
he did say, however, in conversation with The Times correspon- 
dent in Tokyo, was that a compromise on the basis of the 
Lytton Commission’s report was not now possible. ‘‘ Our 
recognition of Manchukuo,’’ he explained, ‘‘ was due to our 
conviction that the situation was without remedy except by 
the complete separation of Manchuria from China’s disorders. 
We have no desire to take on the responsibility of administering 
Manchuria, but as Chinese chaos is the ultimate cause of the 
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Manchurian trouble we cannot accept the restoration of Chinese 
sovereignty in any form.’’ 

He further gave it as his view that the restoration of peace 
and order in China was humanity’s greatest task in the 
twentieth century. He expressed resentment against those who 
accused Japan of indifference to the existing machinery for 
maintaining the peace, observing merely that ‘‘ Our colleagues 
should ask themselves if the peace machinery is perfect if it 
fails to provide a remedy for the encroachments and attacks 
we have suffered for many years.’’ It is not possible for any 
person over ten years old to be surprised that Mr. Matsuoka 
began his diplomatic journey on an extremist note, or to imagine 
that such will necessarily be his final note. High diplomacy 
and the technique of primitive market-places have something 
in common. 

The Lytton Report was signed at 8 a.m. on September 4th 
in Lord Lytton’s room in the German Hospital in Peking (now 
called Peiping), where he had been an invalid for several weeks, 
and where the final meetings of the Commission had taken 
place. Two hours later he and two of his colleagues flew over 
Peiping on their way to Shanghai and thence home. The 
Commission had travelled 12,000 miles in Japan, Manchuria 
and China proper since they landed in Yokohama eight months 
before. The report, some 75,000 words long, is a first-rate 
- work, interesting, thorough and practical. It outlines clearly 
and fairly the historical origins of the present Sino-Japanese 
controversy, but excludes all matter not strictly relevant to it; 
resists the negative and useless (even mischievous) temptation 
to apportion blame between the disputant parties, and submits 
a practical scheme for a solution designed to satisfy all the 
parties concerned. Prima facie the notion that any scheme can 
be found to satisfy all the parties in any dispute sounds 
unconvincing. Those, however, who have read the Report, if 
they be moderately reasonable, will be carried a long way 
towards conviction. 

It was on September 21st, 1931, that the Chinese representa- 
tive at Geneva called the attention of the Secretary-General 
to the events that had taken place at Mukden on the night of 
September 18th-19th and appealed to the Council, under Article 
11 of the Covenant, to ‘‘ take immediate steps to prevent the 
further development of a situation endangering the peace of 
nations.’ The subsequent efforts made at Geneva to induce 
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China and Japan to reach an accommodation have been recorded 
passim in this part of THe ConTEMpoRARY Review. It is 
interesting and satisfactory to recall that the Lytton Com- 
mission owed its origin to Japanese initiative; for it was the 
Japanese representative who on November 21st, 1931, proposed 
that a Commission of Enquiry be sent to the East. The Council 
of the League adopted that suggestion on December roth, 1931, 
by deciding ‘‘to appoint a Commission of five members to study 
on the spot and to report to the Council on any circumstances 
which, affecting international relations, threatens to disturb 
peace between China and Japan, or the good understanding 
between them upon which peace depends.”’ 

The Commission was constituted by the Council on January 
14th, 1932, thus: Count Aldrovandi (Italian), General Henri 
Claudel (French), Lord Lytton (British), Major-General Frank 
Ross McCoy (American) and Dr. Heinrich Schnee (German). 
The Commission on January 21st elected Lord Lytton to be — 
its chairman. Japan and China, who by the Council’s resolution 
of December roth had each the right to nominate an ‘‘ assessor 
to assist the Commission,’? appointed Mr. Isaburo Yoshida 
(Japanese Ambassador in Turkey) and Dr. Wellington Koo (a 
former Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
China) to be their assessors. "The Secretary-General of the 
League appointed M. Robert Haas, Director in the Secretariat 
of the League, to act as Secretary-General of the Commission, 
and further put at the disposal of the Commission Mr. Pelt, 
member of the Information Section; Mr. von Kotze, assistant 
to the Under-Secretary-General in charge of International 
Bureaux; Mr. Pastuhov, member of the Political Section; the 
Hon. W. W. Astor, temporary member of the Secretariat acting 
as Secretary of the Chairman of the Commission; and M. 
Charrére, of the Information Section. The Commission was 
helped by Far Eastern experts lent by the British, Dutch and 
American Governments, and by experts on economic, popula- 
tion, legal and railway questions. 

The European members of the Commission sailed from Le 
Havre and Plymouth on February 3rd, and were joined by 
Major-General Frank Ross McCoy at New York on February 
oth. They reached Tokyo on February 29th. It was after 
leaving Tokyo, where they spent eight days, but while still 
in Kyoto, that the Commission learned of the establishment 
of the new State, Manchukuo (‘the Manchu State’’). They 
reached Shanghai on March 14th, stayed there a fortnight, went 
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on to Nanking (March 26th-April rst), along the Yangtze 
Valley (April 1st-7th), to Peiping (April oth-r9oth), and then 
to Manchuria, where they stayed six weeks (April zoth-June 
4th). Thereafter they went back to Peiping (June sth-28th), 
to Tokyo (July 4th-r5th), and again to Peiping on July 2oth, 
where the Report was drafted. At each stage of the inquiry 
the same thorough, scholarly and practical methods were used 
for extracting the essential matter from the mass of available 
evidence. The suggestions made at the end of the Report are 
bound to have an effect at Geneva. 

The first eight chapters of the Report are historical in the 
sense that they deal with events and conditions, distant and 
recent, that have combined to produce the present’ problem. 
They deal separately with China, Manchuria, Shanghai; give 
a narrative of events in Manchuria on and after September 18th, 
1931; define the Manchurian issues between Japan and China, 
the effects of the Chinese boycott upon Japan’s economic 
interests, the general economic interests in Manchuria, and the 
origin and implications of ‘‘ Manchukuo.”’ 

It is the Commission’s view that the situation in Manchuria 
has largely been produced by internal cross-currents, economic 
as well as political, in Japan. Economic distress, partly 
attributed by Japanese opinion to the Government’s deflationary 
policy in finance, and dissatisfaction with Baron Shidehara for 
his failure to produce satisfying results by his conciliatory 
policy towards China, combined to strengthen the hands of the 
militarists. They were able gradually to occupy Manchuria 
and to lay the foundations of ‘‘ Manchukuo.’”’ That new State 
is regarded by the Commission as mainly the product of the 
Japanese army and Japanese officials. 

The last two chapters submit certain principles and conditions 
of a settlement, and make suggestions accordingly to the 
Council of the League. They may be summarised in the 
following brief way. 

They frankly aim at helping Japan to recognise that the 
solution may be found in conformity with the principles and 
obligations of the League Covenant and the Pact of Paris, as 
well as of the Washington Treaty. By the latt.r treaty Japan 
is specifically committed to respect Chinese territorial integrity 
during the difficult transitional period anticipated therein. To 
that end it is suggested that the Council of the League should 
invite Japan and China to begin direct negotiations with each 
other as soon as possible on the basis of the Report; that the 
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negotiations should take place, preferably in the Far Fast, 
with the help of neutral Powers and under the general auspices 
of the League of Nations, to which body difficulties, if need be, 
could be referred. 

The solution proposed for Manchuria is that the country should 
be given an autonomous local form of administration under 
Chinese sovereignty. What exactly sovereignty would imply in 
that case would be the control of foreign relations, of the customs, 
Salt Gabelle, Post Office and certain specific taxes, a proportion- 
ate amount of such revenue being reserved to the local admuinistra- 
tion. The chief executive officer of the local administration would 
in that scheme be appointed by the Chinese Government (on the 
analogy, apparently, of Memel). The local autonomous admini- 
stration would be competent in all the remaining fields of govern- 
ment, and would be assisted by foreign advisers. Those advisers 
would be mostly Japanese, and the non-Japanese advisers would 
preferably be recruited from the smaller Powers not directly 
interested in Manchuria. The latter point would have the effect 
of making the scheme the more agreeable to Japan. 

The Commission’s suggestion for the evacuation of the 
Japanese military from Manchuria is that a special constabulary 
be constituted under a foreign Inspector-General and with foreign 
instructors gradually to replace the existing troops. 

For the solution of the remaining outstanding issues the Com- 
mission suggests that there be concluded three new Sino-Japanese 
treaties. The first would deal with Japanese economic interests 
in Manchuria and Jehol. It would confirm all her existing rights, 
give to her a new right of settlement in northern Manchuria, and 
provide either for the amalgamation of the Japanese and Chinese 
railways in Manchuria or for technical co-operation between 
them. ‘The second treaty, ‘‘ of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance,’’ would include among 
its provisions an arrangement whereby both parties should take 
joint military measures against any third party that violated the 
demilitarised zone of Manchuria. The third treaty would be a 
commercial treaty designed to give a mutual guarantee of respect 
for the commercial interests of the two parties, including an 
undertaking by the Chinese Government that any boycott of 
Japanese goods would be forbidden. 

It would not be easy to criticise the work of the Commission 
on the score either of its impartiality or of its practical sense. 

GEORGE GLAsGow. 

November 15th, 1932. 
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THE BRITISH DOMINIONS.* 


This inexpensive book, edited by a famous expert, Professor 
Berriedale Keith, gives every relevant fact in the way of speeches 
and documents as to the Constitution of the British Dominions 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech as Prime Minister to the 
House of Commons on July 3rd, 1919, to Mr. Thomas’s letter 
to Mr. de Valera, of April oth, 1932, and the text of the 
“ Constitution (Removal of Oath) Bill, 1932,’’ introduced into 
the Irish Parliament, which still remains a Bill. Though only 
fourteen years of history are concerned, they are indeed vital 
years. This volume of documents is divided into five parts and 
seventeen sections: the Attainment of International Status for 
the British Dominions, the Imperial Conference of 1921 and 
the Washington Conference of 1921-2, the Establishment of the 
Irish Free State in 1922, the Development of Internal Sove- 
reignty and of an Inter-Imperial Equality including the Statute 
of Westminster 1931, the External Relations and Defence of 
the Empire (1923-1931) including the Paris Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War 1928. Current affairs are dealt with every- 

* Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions 1918-1931, from Self- 


Government to National Sovereignty. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Berriedale Keith. Oxford University Press. 
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where, and the trouble with the Irish Free State is illustrated 
by all the relevant documents. 

As Professor Keith says in his Introduction the period covered 
“marks a definite change in the status of the British 
Dominions.’’? It was only after much hesitation on the part of 
the Dominions themselves, as well as of foreign Powers, that 
they obtained distinct representation at the Peace Conference 
and distinct membership of the League of Nations. After many 
difficulties in Canadian Constitutional practice the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 led to the Earl of Balfour’s historic Report 
(of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee) which itself led to 
the Expert Conference of 1929, to the Imperial Conference of 
1930 and to the famous Statute of Westminster which became 
law from December 11th, 1931. In fact the Statute gave “‘ legal 
validity to an autonomy which had for many years existed in 
practice.’ Professor Keith adds: 


It must be remembered that the English mind, with its 
preference for constitutional conventions, is opposed to the 
precise ideas of continental jurisprudence which appeal to 
French and Dutch legal acumen and to the acute Celtic 
intellect. If in fact the statute clears the way for a most 
cordial Imperial co-operation, it will have served a most 
useful purpose, for the needs of the world situation demand 
the most effective application of the united efforts of the 
subjects of the King Emperor. 


The Conference at Ottawa last July and the resulting legisla- 
tion is an instance of this cordial Imperial co-operation, though 
the principles enunciated have not the support of all English 
statesmen. No doubt the second edition of this book will give 
the salient documents relating to the Ottawa Conference as well 
as the legislation springing from it which was passed in Novem- 
ber 1932. 

Professor Keith’s examination of ‘‘ the Present Constitution 
of the Empire’’ will be read with instruction and intense 
interest. He says: 


It would be idle to pretend that the existing constitution 
of the Empire, or the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
the Irish Free State prefers to call it, is easily intelligible 
or in any degree logical, and the task of summarising its 
leading features is hampered by the existence of acute 
divergence of views on vital issues. It has been endeavoured 
in the extracts given to indicate opposing views, and a brief 
summary of salient features is all that here is in place. 
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In fact a dispassionate summary follows which will make the 
reader feel the true weight of the respective divergent opinions 
and wise English illogicality. French jurists could have given 
to the Empire a complete logical scheme, but it is very doubtful 
if such a scheme with an English-speaking race could have 
lasted. Our illogicality is, in reality, based upon the principles 
which make for lasting union. There must be much give and 
take which would not be possible if Imperial relations were based 
on purely logical principles. Logic does not determine the affairs 
of nations. Common sense is, and ought to be, the prevailing 
and moulding force, and the English-speaking world lives by 
common sense and constitutional elasticity. There are, 
admittedly, difficulties arising from the Statute of Westminster 
as well as from the earlier conventional practices on which it is 
based, but “‘ taken on the whole, the situation presents no serious 
inconveniences.’ Professor Keith’s book is invaluable and 
should find an extremely large public at home and abroad. 

}cEu.Gs pe MM, 


* * * 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA.* 


This book, by a well-known American philosopher and educa- 
tional expert, is a very sad one if the conditions which Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn describes apply to social life in the 
United States of America on a large scale, or are truly sympto- 
matic of American life. There is evidence in another current 
book published by Messrs. Harper called Laughing in the 
Jungle, by Mr. Louis Adamic, that social conditions are chaotic, 
but the author is an immigrant, though of twenty years’ stand- 
ing. The Experimental College is written by an author who is 
impressed by the whole problem of American civilisation from 
the philosophic and educational point of view, and he is taking 
the leading part in a determined effort to apply university educa- 
tion as a solvent of apparent social chaos. He tells us that, from 
one end of the country to the other, “‘a rising tide of self- 
criticism is sweeping over our endowed colleges, our State univer- 
sities, our schools of every type and level.’? He says in his 
preface : 

This closeness of connection between the character of a 


Society and the character of its education cannot be too 
strongly stressed: Schools and colleges are not something 


* The Experimental College. By Alexander Meiklejohn. Harper and 
Brothers, 
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apart from the social order to which they belong. They 
are that order trying to prepare its youth for participation 
in its own activities. And a society can teach only the 
hopes, the knowledge, the values, the beliefs which it has. 
If knowledge is broken to pieces, if beliefs are shaken, if 
values become uncertain, then inevitably teaching loses its 
grip, falls into hesitations and incoherence. Seventy-five 
years ago the American college had a fairly well established 
culture from which to draw its lessons. It had therefore 
a required curriculum and an assured method of teaching. 
Then came the impact of modern science and modern 
industry. In face of these, religion, morals, beliefs, attitude, 
institutions all gave way. And with the breaking to pieces 
of the older life, the older scheme of knowledge, there came, 
as with the left the right, the breaking of the older scheme 
of teaching. 


In a sense it would be impertinent to disagree with Dr. Meikle- 
john, since he knows his own land; but in England we know 
it too, both from a distance and from close contact with many 
of its citizens and some of its most earnest graduates and under- 
graduates. Dr. Meiklejohn is in the thick of the apparent chaos. 
We, looking from a distance and also communing with the best 
thinkers and idealists and realists from over the water, believe 
that what Dr. Meiklejohn regards as chaos is merely surface 
unrest caused by new conditions, and neither the childishness of 
Hollywood, the difficulties of the Middle West, nor the cease- 
less unrest of New York represents the true personality of an 
obstinate, generous, and idealistic people, a people personifying 
that spirit of revolt which originally came from England and 
has gathered to itself children of revolt from all parts of Europe. 
That spirit of revolt against what is evil, tyrannical, or servile 
showed itself in the War of Secession seventy years ago and in 
the Great World War that ended fourteen years ago. ‘That 
spirit of revolt against existing conditions in the United States 
shows itself in every page of Dr. Meiklejohn’s book. 

England, Wales and Scotland have been fortunate enough, 
in spite of bitter social agony during the last hundred years, 
to adjust the national life to new conditions without parting in 
any way with the deep historical roots that have made a very 
mingled population a true entity. This is shown very clearly 
by the history of English education. New primary and 
secondary schools and universities are always springing up as a 
result of cautious, but very thorough, legislation during the 
last hundred years. That legislation not only provided new 
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educational institutions, but gave new life to schools and institu- 
tions that were born, as need demanded, generation by genera- 
tion, from the far-off days when Christianity was first brought 
to English shores. The ancient schools and universities compete 
on equal terms with the newest schools and the youngest univer- 
sities, and the educational munificence of the Middle Ages and 
of Elizabethan times is brought in as a make-weight to help 
an educational system which is the special care of a vast 
centralising Department of State, the Board of Education, and 
of the partners of the Board, the Local Government Autho- 
rities. The art of pedagogy and the science of educational 
administration have been cultivated to meet new conditions, and 
it is true to say, whatever may be the faults of our system, and 
the perhaps meagre achievements of our students, that the goal 
at which Dr. Meiklejohn’s Experimental College in the 
University of Wisconsin aims has been, with of course certain 
differences, already achieved in Great Britain. 

What is that goal? For five years the College has been study- 
ing “‘ the whole body of influences which play upon the under- 
graduate student.’”’ It became plain that educational planning 
and teaching ‘‘ should be done, not by large faculties, but small 
and relatively independent groups of teachers ’’ who shall have 
“genuine and intimate intellectual acquaintance with one 
another.’? The training and education, in fact, must be “ a com- 
mon enterprise.’’ What is this enterprise? The students will 
learn by class interviews, by personal interviews, by meetings 
of groups of about twelve students, under the direction of an 
adviser as a help to the student in his reading and writing. 
The function of the adviser is ‘‘ to suggest points, to make 
comparisons, to raise questions, to talk with the students as if 
he and they were together reading the same books and were 
conversing about them.’’ The object of the individual confer- 
ence is to establish personal contact, to discuss the writing of 
this or that paper, to talk together as two students ‘‘ who have 
a common interest in a common undertaking .. . it may safely 
be recorded that honesty and informality of personal relation- 
ship have been established to a remarkable degree.’’ Individual 
conferences have their difficulties and dangers, and the group 
meetings are designed to correct ‘‘ the subjective danger of the 
personal conference.’’? ‘‘ Within the group, each member was 
by general vote assigned a special topic, and his results were 
passed upon by his fellows. The contributions of the groups 
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were presented and discussed in general class meetings.”’ In 
addition to the organised teaching programmes there are more 
or less formal discussions by the whole college of literary or 
other matters as well as informal personal conferences, meetings 
of small groups, sometimes in the form of clubs, and also social 
gatherings in the homes of the Advisers. The usual university 
examinations for degrees are part of the life of the college, 
and university discipline is maintained. But the students are 
very free, and freedom, coupled with intangible bonds of fellow- 
ship, goes to the very life of the college. There are differences, 
of course, from English university life, but the principle of the | 
whole system is really the same, though in England the sixth 
form of a great boarding-school is really a preparation for the 
freer life of the university. 

Dr. Meiklejohn claims that “‘ the most noteworthy feature of 
the experiment at the University of Wisconsin has been its 
radical character.’? ‘The root object of the whole experiment 
is “‘ trying to find out how young Americans can be made more 
intelligent.’? By intelligence Dr. Meiklejohn means something 
more, or rather something other, than training in knowledge, 
or scholarship or technique. These capacities must be attained, 
but the real goal of education is to make a complete man, and 
therefore Dr. Meiklejohn imports into the term intelligence intel- 
lectual, moral and zesthetic factors. He does not specifically men- 
tion the religious factor, but that must come in if the function of 
intelligence ‘‘ is to serve men in the creation and maintenance 
of a social order, a scheme of individual and group living, which 
will meet the human demands for beauty, strength, justice, 
generosity, and the like.” The unity of understanding implies 
faith and so religion plays a notable part in the ‘‘ assignments ”’ 
to the students. 

The great emphasis on Greek life and thought is understand- 
able, but perhaps not as wise as Dr. Meiklejohn thinks. ‘There 
is an impassable gulf fixed between the Greek civilisation and 
our own because economic conditions (especially in the fact of 
slavery) are not comparable. Greek art and literature, science 
and philosophy have much to teach us, but it is the universality 
of Greek conceptions and not the fact that they were Greek that 
is important. We cannot retread the way that even Plato trod. 
The perfection of Christianity is that it fits all ages and all 
climes, and adapts to its own serene purpose all that philosophy 
and science, art and literature have to teach. J. E. G. pe M. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY.* 


The Tarner Lectures for 1931-2, delivered at Cambridge by 
Dr. F. R. Tennant, should be read by all those who are tempted 
to doubt the reality of theology as a part of the scheme of 
human knowledge. Dr. Tennant is a stern thinker, he spares 
nobody, not even Kant himself on the side of philosophy, or 
Clark Maxwell as representing mathematics and physics, while 
of a contemporary mathematician he says: ‘“‘ When Sir James 
Jeans goes on to say that Nature is written in mathematical 
language, implying that Nature is pure thought, he would seem 
to be propounding a doctrine which is further from the truth 
than scientific realism is.’’ And scientific realism is not the end 
of things. 

Dr. Tennant states the problem which he attempts, with 
singular success, to solve succinctly : 


As a physiologist or a physicist one can regard the human 
being as if he were a complicated machine, the changes 
within which admit of analysis and even, theoretically speak- 
ing, of description in terms of equations; as a psychologist 
or a historian one can regard man as a personal being, the 
essence of whose individuality has disappeared in the 
physicist’s account of him; as a theologian one looks upon 
a man as a member of a super-sensible world, the child and 
the image of God, and as affording the one clue to the end 
which the physical universe subserves. But it is only as a 
philosopher of the sciences that one can attempt to determine 
whether these several descriptions and estimations of the 
human being are compatible or incompatible with one another : 
independent or, in the last resort, mutually implicative. 


Yet the greatest of philosophers, Kant, was troubled with the 
very idea of continuity : 


Had Kant lived a century later he would probably have 
exercised his marvellous genius in seeking and establishing 
continuities with as much zeal as he actually drew hard lines 
of separation, and with more success than attended the indul- 
gence of his craze for logical schematisms. Between sense and 
understanding, understanding and reason, practical reason 
and theoretical reason, impulse and moral freedom, belief 
and knowledge, Kant saw disparity or discontinuity ; whereas 
we, partly owing to his hints as to possible connections and 
partly in virtue of the rich suggestiveness of his very errors and 
his artificiality, have come rather to see actual links and stages 
of transition between the members of some at least of these 
pairs of processes and products. 


* Philosophy of the Sciences or the Relations between the Depariments of 
Knowledge. By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
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There is indeed one apparent discontinuity. It is clear enough 
that ‘‘ psychology does not authorise us to say that man is the 
child of Nature, in the sense that he is wholly the product of 
evolution. The mystery of the soul’s origin remains.’’ Psycho- 
logy, Dr. Tennant holds, and holds rightly, is a fundamental 
science with reference to actual ‘‘ knowledge-processes.”’ It 
“almost wholly constitutes the science of knowing . . . the 
subject-matter of all other sciences of the actual takes its rise 
in the historical.’? So Dr. Tennant enters on the discussion of 
what is known, and the manipulation of our knowledge-data 
which issues in the products called departments of knowledge 
or sciences. Modern science depends on the idea of continuity 
coupled with growth ‘“‘ determined by influences from without 
and not solely to the self-unfolding of the preformed.’? Now 
a historical investigation consists first in proving the actuality 
of alleged past events, secondly in the critical sifting of its 


primary data, and thirdly ‘“‘ the selection, synthesis and inter- 


pretation ’’ of established and sifted data. Whether history 
can be called a science when the personal element is intruded 
may be doubtful, but it is not doubtful that history depends 
on science and science on history. 

In these circumstances Dr. Tennant turns to consider ‘‘ the 
relations in which Christian dogmatics stands to knowledge of 
other kinds.’? If we assume perfect facilities for textual and 
higher criticism then there remains a question 


which lies outside the sphere of historical investigation and 


criticism . . . whether the original interpretation is sound 
and its later explication issues in clear and self-consistent 
doctrine. . . . The relation of revealed theology to history, 


and to the historical in the broader sense in which all sciences 
of the actual are systematisations of the historical, is of 
importance for a philosophy of the departments of knowledge. 


Despair of completing the necessary proofs has made many 
theologians and philosophers for many centuries, in recur- 
ring phases of philosophy, think that theology is an isolated 
science. John Scotus, in the ninth century, believed in the 
unity of all truth and Abélard still had the same conception in 
the twelfth century. But it broke down with Anselm, with 
Aquinas and the rest of the great medizval philosophers. 
Francis Bacon enunciated once again the oneness of truth and 
his thought finds force in the writings of Hegel two centuries 
after. But Bacon and Hegel were displaced by the views not 


cig 
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only of Kant, but of the whole group of philosophic thinkers 
who endeavoured to isolate theology from the main fields of 
knowledge and thought. Dr. Tennant is on the side of the 
angels, that is of Erigena, Bacon and Hegel. He writes: 


The faith involved in theism such as is based on cumulative 
teleological considerations is essentially the same as that belief 
in the world’s rationality which is presupposed by the logic 
and method of science, and theistic belief is but a continua- 
tion, by extrapolation, or through points representing further 
observations, of the curve of ‘‘ knowledge ’’ which natural 
science has constructed. In short, science and theism spring 
from a common root. ... The only broad _ differences 
between science and theology are in respect of their data and 
the degrees in which verification is possible within their 
spheres. Subjective activities and beliefs are involved in the 
data of all common knowledge, such as science; but religious 
experience seems to be conditioned, both as to its existence 
and its distinctive nature, by further antecedent belief over 
and above such as is indispensable for knowledge of the 
physical. Yet this element of over-belief is not scientifically 
unreasonable. . . . Natural theology, apart from the sciences, 
is baseless; natural science, stopping short of a theistic 
culmination, has the appearance of an arbitrarily arrested 
growth. Theology is not an isolated nor an isolable science; 
it is an outgrowth of our knowledge of the world and man. 
Revealed theology presupposes natural theology, and natural 
theology has no data other than those which experience 
supplies to science. 


The argument seems beyond dispute and the reaffirmation 
of the unity of all truth is a welcome fact in these discursive 
times. J2EG. PENG 


* * * 


THE HISTORY OF ROMAN LAW.* 


Professor H. F. Jolowicz, the Professor of Roman Law in the 
University of London, is to be congratulated on his finely- 
balanced study of the history of private and constitutional 
Roman Law from the time of XII Tables, 450 B.c., to the death 
of the Emperor Justinian in A.D. 565. Very valuable sections 
deal with the classes of the population under the Republic dur- 
ing the Principate and during the Dominate or absolute rule 
established by Diocletian in a.D. 284. It is indeed quite impos- 
sible to appreciate fully private or criminal Roman Law unless 


* Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law. By H. F. Jolowicz. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 
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the student has either a sound knowledge of Roman constitu- 
tional and social history or the historian of Roman Law dove- 
tails into his work a living account of the developing constitu- 
tion with its administrative methods and some account of the 
mixed orders of society that made up the Roman world during 
the eleven hundred years with which this able book deals. Pro- 
fessor Jolowicz, though his book will appeal to specialists and 
throws new light on many disputed problems, is anxious for it 
to be one that will appeal to the layman. He says expressly that 
the text “‘is meant to be intelligible to any reader, even if he 
has no previous acquaintance with the subject ’’ and he certainly © 
achieves this object by his treatment of Roman history as a 
whole. 

The importance of the entire historical theme, of Roman 
sociology, Roman economics, and Roman public and private 
law, a theme that indicates the solid basis of European sociology, 
economics and law both in medieval and modern times, is so 
great that it is in a sense regrettable that Professor Jolowicz 
did not extend the confines of his method and trace in detail the 
fortunes of Roman Law in the West, and perhaps especially in 
Spain and South-western France. The Breviary of Alaric II had 
extraordinary influence in moulding European civilisation under 
the influence of the Church before the rise of the School of the 
Glossators (beginning with Irnerius) at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. However, it is sheer greediness to ask for this 
extension of a book that already gives us so much, and in any 
event Professor Jolowicz has some valuable notes on the 
(absurdly called) Barbarian Codes. ‘Though the Breviary was 
repealed in Spain by Chindaswinth or Receswinth, or even 
Leovigild at the end of the sixth century, yet Roman Law 
in some form continued to dominate legal practice in Spain. 
But all these matters need separate consideration. 

Two other allied fields claim separate sections or chapters, 
sources of law and legal science. We have elaborate discussions 
as to the Sources of Law in the Republic (including an important 
chapter on the Jus Gentiwm and the Jus Naturale), in the Princi- 
pate (including the new sources Senatus Consulta and the Con- 
stitutiones Principum) and in the Dominate (describing the 
many forms of imperial legislation as well as semi-official and 
official codes). The growth, and perhaps we may say the decay, 
of legal science is elaborately worked out in chapters discussing 
the sources and processes of law in the Republic and the Empire, 
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and a valuable account is given of the famous jurists of the 
Principate, including the mysterious and famous Gaius who 
probably wrote his extant and priceless Institutes early in the 
second half of the second century. Professor Jolowicz does not 
favour the view that Gaius was a Provincial and, indeed (despite 
the authority of Mommsen), it seems a sound rejection. But 
the single name is singular and its “‘ solution, did we but know 
all the facts, would perhaps be found in some accident of manu- 
script tradition.’’ It may be suggested, where all is mystery, 
that the author of the Institutes preferred to remain anonymous 
and used the name of Gaius which was the familiar stock-name 
(such as our familiar M or N) of the preetorian forms. ‘The post- 
classical legal literature was all anonymous and possibly Gaius 
introduced the custom. 

This note is obviously not a review in the proper sense of that 
term. It would be absurd to seek to review a technical book of 
this size, scope and merit in a couple or less pages. But the 
object of this note is really to draw attention for purposes of 
general reading to a book which so amply fulfils its proclaimed 
purpose of supplementing Professor Buckland’s admirable 
treatises on the actual Roman Law, books like his Textbook, his 
Manual and his recent Main Institutions of Roman Private Law. 
These works and Professor Jolowicz’ work will give all serious 
students a full understanding of Roman Law and its growth 
as well as an insight into disputed problems which, after some 
eight centuries of untiring labours by tireless scholars, are still 
unsolved. {H. Geer a 


* * * 


DENIZENS-OF.THE JUNGLE.* 


Mr. Cherry Kearton has written much on African wild life and 
everything that he has written is extraordinarily valuable since 
he depicts phases of that life which is fast disappearing before the 
inroads of man. His latest book is a miracle of descriptive power 
and is destined to become one of the rare classics of natural 
history. He calls it The Animals Came to Drink, and it is in the 
best sense of the word a novel, a new thing, describing the deni- 
zens of the African jungle through the eyes of one of the frailest 
and fleetest of creatures, that type of gazelle which is called an 
impalla. Every creature in the book is drawn directly from 


* The Animals Came to Drink. By Cherry Kearton. With forty-two photo- 
graphs by the Author, Longmans. 
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nature, and while Mr. Kearton’s pen gives the significance of 
all the characters he gives also actual photographs taken by 
himself of all the animals represented. He tells the tale of the 
unhappy valley of almost unnatural loveliness where the life- 
giving and death-giving river flows, the river where all the 
animals, carnivorous or herbivorous, come to drink—the 
leopard, the baboon, the lion, the jackal, the hyena, the wild 
dog, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, the elephant, 
the zebra, the gazelle and not least the deadly crocodile—in peril 
of their lives. There is one glimpse of man, of a native tribe 
who bridge the river and are, as the elephant is, masters of their 
fate. 

The wonderful aspect of the whole book is the sense of tragedy, 
the ever-present sense of fear which pervades the whole scene : not 
the sense of fear imparted from the human mind to make a play 
after the manner of Aeschylus or Shakespeare, but of the actual 
fear that dominates the personality of every creature except the 
elephant, who is the real lord of the forest, and the crocodile, who 
is the real lord of the river. Both indeed fear Man and both fear 
certain manifestations of nature, and especially the bush fire that 
sweeps all before it, but fear apart from this is not in their 
hearts. Perhaps the wild dog is almost as fearless as the crocodile 
and the elephant, but he has causes to fear while all the rest of 
the creatures have their enemies that are seeking food. Even the 
lion and the rhinoceros dread the river where the gigantic 
crocodile dwells—a fearsome beast described in fearsome words— 
while even the rhinoceros is subject to the attack of the lion. 
Every beast has means of defence either in swiftness of flight 
or with tooth or claw. Many famous fights are described in 
grim detail. Three examples may be noted: the fight of the 
hyena and the huge python; the duel between the gigantic 
crocodile and the vast rhinoceros and (best of all) the successful 
struggle of the giraffe against the lion. It is a vivid scene. 


The mother giraffe quickly realised that escape was 
impossible. Turning to face the lion, she nosed her 
youngster into the only place of comparative safety—the 
space beneath her body, between her fore and hind legs. 
Balanced there on her thin, spindle-like legs, she must have 
appeared no match for the lion; yet for the moment she and 
her young one were safe . . . many times the lion circled 
round her. Once the baby giraffe became confused among 
its mother’s movements and stepped for an instant out of its 
shelter. Thinking that his chance of securing that tender 
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meal had come, the lion ventured closer; instantly the mother 
giraffe stepped quickly forward and struck a deadly blow 
which missed him by inches—then she recovered herself and 
before the lion could take advantage of her lack of poise she 
Was again astride her youngster and at bay. .. . An hour 
passed. For all that time the mother stood at bay, turning 
slowly, never too much and never too little, her eyes never 
leaving the lion’s head, seeing every plan for sudden move- 
ment, every threatened spring. But as the heat of the sun 
grew more blazing, the tenseness of the lion’s attitude began 
to relax. Once he stopped and stood watching the giraffe 
as if uncertain whether to risk a sudden attack. ‘Then he 
recommenced his slow circling, but his eyes followed the 
movements of the giraffe less surely and again and again 
he seemed to hesitate, on the point of turning away. ‘Then 
suddenly he turned and went, without once lookihg behind 
him, towards his lair. 


It is a wonderful story, and the photographs of the giraffes make 
the reader realise the courage and power in these creatures. 

The excellence of motherhood in the jungle does not only 
appear in this story. The grief of the baboon at the loss of 
its baby is almost human. The leopard wounded by the croco- 
dile is welcomed back by his mate who took on the necessary 
hunting while the wounded one looked after the two cubs. The 
mother of the lost gazelle or impalla, which at last had found 
her herd, ‘“‘ began to lick the young impalla’s face, her throat, 
her flanks. She stood trembling, knowing a joy that had no 
equal.” ‘Then again there is the tribal sense among many of 
the beasts. The lost gazelle found friends among the tribe 
of the baboons, among the herd of zebra—where she gained 
companionship and motherly kindness—the herd of elephants 
who saved her from the pack of wild dogs. Fear, the necessity 
of companionship, the need of pack hunting in almost all cases 
are the sources of the herd instinct, yet these reasons do not fully 
explain the herding of the elephant. There is something intel- 
lectual in their communing. But fear is the motive in most 
animals. It is a curious fact that the idea of hatred as opposed 
to fear only occurs within the troop or herd or pack. There is 
an over-riding sense of fear everywhere, but among kinship 
only there is hatred. The crocodiles hate one another, the male 
baboons struggle for mastery with a hatred that equals the 
hatred of man for each other, the lioness growls even at her 
mate. ‘The carnivorous beasts kill from necessity, not from 
hatred. Hatred is reserved for leadership, the necessary leader- 
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ship if the species is to survive. Mr. Kearton’s picture of the 
unhappy valley is strange and melancholy, but it shows all 
the elements, both good and evil, that make their appearance 
in the lives of men, and there is even that feeling forth for 


higher things that gives man his eternal hope. 
J: BE G. pe M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Final Forensic Fables (second series), by ‘‘ O,’’ ‘‘ with Thirty 
Illustrations, Table of Cases Cited, Table of Statutes and Index,’’* 
make a complete law book by a most learned lawyer. Whether this 
lawyer is a High Court or County Court Judge or a member of the 
Court of Appeal or of the House of Lords or the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, or a solicitor, or a solicitor’s clerk, or 
merely a learned lawyer of great experience is not disclosed, but 
the fact that for the last seven years no less than four series of 
Forensic Fables have appeared to the increasing delight of the 
whole of the legal profession and to the increasing instruction of 
the laity and the fact that one (at any rate) of these cases has been 
referred to in the Court of Appeal makes it desirable that this 
guessing at authorship should cease. The acquaintance of the 
author with the procedure of the Chancery Division (in Chambers, 
where Judges do not wear robes) has given rise to the suspicion that 
the Fables may have been written by an aged and well-known con- 
veyancer. On the other hand there is evidence in the case of the last 
will of Mr. Buffin that the report was written by a well-known solici- 
tor’s clerk, clearly a relative of Mrs. Sarah Stout. Yet ‘‘O’s”’ know- 
ledge of the Common Law is extraordinarily extensive as to Judges, 
Counsel, Solicitors, Solicitor’s Clerks and clients. The literary 
pictures of the judges (especially Snappy J.) are just recognisable, 
though the cartoons—the great feature of the whole series—are apt 
to mix one Judge with another, perhaps, in the present state of the 
law of libel, with advantage. ‘‘O”’’ continues his campaign, 
with striking parables, against professional abuses, the abuses that 
Mr. Splasher, K.C., and the Regius Professor respectively illus- 
_trate. Pungent wit and a superb knowledge of legal human nature, 
which extends to the Table of Statutes and the huge Index, con- 
firm the reader in the opinion that ‘‘O”’ is or was (as a result 
of an address to both Houses of Parliament) a High Court Judge. 

* * * 


The wonderful work of the late Mr. Edward Horace Man On 
the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,+ originally 
published in 1885 by the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 


* Butterworth. 
+ Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Britain and Ireland, has been reprinted by his son, Mr. A. F. 
Man. It gives us a graphic account of the islanders and of 
their life. It illustrates in many ways the high standard of these 
Stone Age people, their unselfishness, their kindness to the sick 
and wounded, their intellectual capacity. The book is worth close 
study and not only by anthropologists. The nine tribes appear 
to be of the same negritic stock as the Samangs of the Malay 
Peninsula or the Aétas of the Philippine Islands, also of pigmy 
type, though the Andaman tribes seem to be bigger than the 
Malay stock, the average height of the male being 4 feet 103 
inches. It may be said that the stock is similar to that of the 
central African forests (the Ituri pigmies), but much bigger, 
though as perfectly formed as the African variety. The sad part 
of the story that Mr. Man had to tell in 1885 was the disastrous 
effect of the intrusion of the penal settlement from India. Though 
much was done to help these brave little native races, contact 
with the convicts was inevitable, and the result was disastrous. 
Apart from the foul diseases introduced, the natives who had 
been totally ignorant of narcotics and alcohol rapidly acquired 
the taste for both. In 1885 the total native population in the 
Great and Little Andamans was estimated as under 4,000. The 
area of the entire group is about 2,508 square miles. Mr. Man 
prophesied in 1885 the early extinction of the whole of this 
interesting race. Possessing real gifts and the elements of a pure 
faith concerning not only the Creation of the world and the 
existence of a Supreme Being but the life after death, they 
have, however, apparently no religious ceremonies. At the 
present time the population of the islands (including the European 
settlements) is about 15,000. The accounts of these tribes are of 
the utmost value and are supplemented by various appendices 
(including an invaluable ‘‘ List of terms indicating various degrees 
of relationship ’’’) and a learned Report of researches into the 
language of the South Andaman Island by Mr. Alexander I. 
Ellis. It is a most valuable book and a worthy tribute to the 
work of a devoted civil servant of the Empire. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


II% 


Stephen Gwynn’s ‘‘ Life of Mary Kingsley is a fascinating 
record of a wonderful woman. Inheriting her passion for adven- 
ture and her literary gifts from the Kingsley clan, she devoted 
herself so effectively to the study of West Africa that she not only 
won enduring fame for herself but made possible far-reaching 
reforms for the natives. Her active life was crowded into the 
eight years between the almost simultaneous death of her parents 
in 1892 and her own death at the age of 38 in Igoo. Her two 
great books, Travels and Studies, are classics, and her friend, 


* Macmillan. 
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Mr. Gwynn, has been remarkably successful in portraying the 
brave, brilliant, lovable, humorous, unconventional woman who 
wrote them. Her letters, some of which are reproduced in this 
volume, are as racy as was her talk. Her friends, among them 
Morel and Mrs. J. R. Green, created the Africa Society to carry 
on her work, and Mr. Gwynn has written her story not only to 
revive her memory but to plead for her principles and aims. Her 
brief but memorable career ended suddenly with the fever she 
caught while nursing Boer prisoners in South Africa, and at her 
own wish she was buried at sea. It was a fitting close to a life 
of unselfish service; for even greater than her ability was her 
passionate humanity. 
* * % 


The many friends and pupils of Sir William Ashley in both 
hemispheres will welcome the comparatively brief and umnpre- 
tentious biography by his daughter.* It is a model of what a 
family tribute should be, making the man live again in the midst 
of his work. ‘The volume is enriched by a brief Foreword by 
Mr. Baldwin and an appreciation of his services in the Faculty 
of Commerce in Birmingham University by Professor Muirhead. 
Ashley won his reputation by his English Economic History, 
which, though it ends with the Middle Ages, remains not only 
in use but unsurpassed. In later life it was rather as a teacher, 
an organiser and a publicist that he became known to a wider 
world. When the Tariff Reform standard was raised by Chamber- 
lain in 1903 he was one of the few economists who supported the 
cause, and the importance and value of his aid was fully appre- 
ciated by the commander-in-chief. He had indeed more affinities 
with the German Historical School represented by Schmoller than 
with the English tradition, and no British economist of his time 
knew so much of economic conditions in Germany. Nothing 
that he wrote is without value; but students cannot help regret- 
ting that he did not continue the work of his early manhood. 
The picture of his family life is very attractive, and his wife had 
as strong a sense of service as he. Ashley would never have 
claimed to be a great man; but he was a type of the good citizen 
who leaves the world better than he finds it, and who spends 
himself unselfishly and unwearyingly for the public weal. 

* * * 


Brigadier Geoffrey Brooke has written a good novel in ‘‘ A’Hunt- 
ing we will go,’’+ which, though primarily a book for horse-lovers, 
has a general interest as well. The many characters are full of 
life, and show a knowledge of people and the power to depict 
them. Sometimes the story runs too slowly for the ordinary reader, 
but hunting people will enjoy to the full the detailed descriptions 
of horses and hunts. The author has turned his great knowledge 
of horsemanship to happy account and made a lively tale of men, 
women, children and horses to beguile a winter’s evening. 

* King & Son. 7 
+ Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd. 


